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GDR — German Democratic Republic 
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Abstract 


The Monday 9 October 1989 demonstration in Leipzig was the major turning point of the 
Wende in the GDR in 1989/90. By taking to the streets, in vast numbers, armed with nothing 
more dangerous than candles, slogans and a determination to affect change, the protestors 
pushed the resolve of the Party to breaking point. That night altered history in a way nobody 
had envisaged, as more than 70,000 ordinary East German citizens stared down the might of 
a paranoid, Stalinist police-state. And the police-state blinked first. As events unfolded 
around them, uncertainty and fear gave way to disbelief and euphoria as the demonstrators 
dealt a crucial blow to the state which for so long had attempted to justify itself through 
suppression. It was ‘the day of decision’ for the GDR. By examining the various incentives 
which compelled the demonstrators to participate that night, despite the very real chance of 
encountering state repression; the actions and emotions of the demonstrators as the 
demonstration unfolded; and the impact of the demonstration on the Wende and the 
subsequent commemoration of 9 October 1989 in reunified Germany this dissertation will 
argue that, above all, it was the actions and decisions of the demonstrators which made 9 
October 1989 the GDR’s ‘day of decision.’ Only by demonstrating in such vast numbers 
were they able to show the regime their true opinions, remove the potential risk of future 
demonstrations in the GDR and force the SED into the disastrous reforms which ultimately 
led to the GDR’s downfall. 
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Wayne C. Bartee. A Time to Speak Out: The Leipzig Citizen Protests and the 
Fall of East Germany, (USA: 2000), p.1. 


Introduction 


The demonstration in Leipzig on 9 October 1989 was the crucial turning point of the 
Wende and is known as ‘the day of decision’ of the GDR.' The demonstration was significant 
because of the momentum shift it caused in autumn 1989. As a result of the demonstration on 
9 October, during which more than 70,000 people protested, * participation in the protest 
movement mushroomed (both in Leipzig and nationally). “Over 100,000 people demonstrated 
on October 16; 245,000 on October 23; about 285,000 on October 30; and 325,000 on 
November 6. Meanwhile, mass demonstrations erupted all over the GDR.’* This placed 
increasing pressure on the SED. Already unable to stop the mass exodus movement of GDR 
citizens to the West via Hungary (343,854 people emigrated from the GDR to the West in 
1989)*, bankrupt due to years of financial mismanagement (Kotkin calculated by 1989 the 
GDR’s foreign debt had reached DM 49 billion or $26.5 billion)” , and revealed to be ‘an 
island of orthodoxy in a sea of shifting political, economic, and ideological structures’®, the 
SED due to a breakdown in relations between the reformist Mikhail Gorbachev and the 
hardliner Erich Honecker, buckled. In response they launched a series of ill-advised and 
poorly developed reforms, unthinkable only a few months before’. These reforms included 
forcing Honecker’s resignation on 18 October, the removal of the SED’s right to rule from 
the GDR constitution on | December and, of course, the opening of the Berlin Wall on 9 


November, an event that symbolised not only the fall of the GDR but the collapse of 





* Ekkehard Kuhn, Der Tag der Entscheidung: Leipzig, 9. Oktober 1989, (Berlin, 1992). 

* Hannes Bahrmann and Christoph Links, The Fall of the Wall. (Berlin, 1999), p.9. 

> Susanne Lohmann, ‘The Dynamics of Informational Cascades: The Monday Demonstrations in Leipzig, East 
Germany, 1989-91’ in World Politics, Vol. 47, No. 1 (Oct., 1994), pp. 42-101, p.71. 

* Albert O. Hirschman, ‘Exit, Voice, and the Fate of the German Democratic Republic: An Essay in Conceptual 
History’ in World Politics, Vol. 45, No. 2 (Jan., 1993), pp. 173-202, p.188. 

° Stephen Kotkin and Jan Gross, Uncivil Society: 1989 and the Implosion of the Communist Establishment, 
(London, 2010), p.50. 

° Manfred Gértemaker, Unifying Germany 1989-1990, (New York, 1994), p.52. 

7 Timothy Garton Ash, We the people: the revolutions of ’89 witnessed in Warsaw, Budapest, Berlin & Prague, 
(London, 1990), p.64. 
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communism in Eastern Europe. Ultimately, the SED, already severely damaged by those 
events, and in an attempt to ease the pressure brought to bear by the protest movement and 


regain control, only succeeded in calling time on itself and, eventually, the GDR. 


Monday 9 October 1989 was a crucial day for the fate of the GDR, but it was never 
guaranteed to be so. With the benefit of hindsight, historians have been able to identify it as a 
day of considerable significance, ‘the fateful day’®, but if events had transpired differently the 
very mention of the phrase ‘Leipzig, 9 October’ could have conjured up the same 
associations we have with ‘Tiananmen Square’. As we look back, the possibility of such a 
scenario seems unlikely, but at the time, bearing in mind the GDR’s approving reaction to the 
Tiananmen Square massacre,’ Honecker’s warm welcome of Chinese Deputy Premier Yao 
Yilin to East Berlin on 9 October’? and the apparent determination of GDR officials to stop 
the protestors through violent means,'' there was every likelihood that a ‘Chinese solution’ 
was possible. That it did not occur owes as much to the actions and decisions of the 
demonstrators as much as it does to those made by state officials. Considering the very real 
threats faced by the protestors in Leipzig that evening, what was it like to be a protestor? 
What made ordinary citizens, with no personal histories of protesting, in a country with a 
long history of failed revolutions, take to the streets that fateful evening? What was the 
atmosphere like on the streets amongst the crowd before the demonstration and as it 
unfolded? How did it feel once they realised the anticipated bloodbath had failed to 
materialise? How aware were they of the significance of what was happening around them? 


How has the demonstration been remembered officially and unofficially? How did 9 October 





: Hirschman, ‘Exit, Voice and the Fate of the GDR’, p.192. 

* Elizabeth Pond, Beyond the Wall: Germany’s Road to Unification, (Washington, 1993), p.111. 

m Pond, Beyond the Wall, p.111. 

™ Christian Joppke, ‘Why Leipzig? ‘Exit’ and ‘voice’ in the East German revolution’, German Politics, 1993, 2:3, 
393-414, p.408. 
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1989 become ‘the day of decision’ for the GDR? These are the guiding questions behind this 


dissertation. 


There is consensus amongst GDR historians that the peaceful outcome of the 
demonstration in Leipzig on 9 October 1989 dealt a decisive blow to the fate of the GDR, as 
it caused a massive shift in momentum and power away from the State to the people. Gareth 
Dale describes it as the ‘fatal blow to Honecker’s regime.’!* Wayne Bartee says: ‘the 
‘Miracle of Leipzig’ consisted in the successful use of people power to force an authoritarian 


913 


regime to amend its ways.’ ~ Lohmann says: ‘the demonstration broke the back of the 


regime’'*, and Lukasz Galecki argues it ‘signalled the end of the Communist regime.’'° 


Naturally, because of the varying historiographical interpretations of the fall of the 
GDR, historians have interpreted the events in Leipzig on 9 October in different ways. Dale, 
Bartee, Timothy Garton Ash and Albert Hirschman explain the fall of the GDR as a popular 
‘revolution from below’, where the SED was driven from power on the backs of the mass 
exodus and the popular protest movement initiated in Leipzig, and portray 9 October as one 
of the key battles in the revolution, where the people scored the ‘first victory in the East 


516 


German revolution.’ ~ Dale argues “in testing the security forces and finding them wanting, 


they contributed to the public perception that the regime was vincible, and thus to its actual 


9917 


weakness.” The fall of the GDR as a revolution is the most popular interpretation, both 


amongst historians and the general population, as it places the people in the role of heroes 





” Gareth Dale, The East German Revolution of 1989, (Manchester, 2006), p.24. 

* Wayne C. Bartee, A Time to Speak Out: The Leipzig Citizen Protests and the Fall of East Germany, (USA, 
2000), p.29. 

* Lohmann, ‘The Dynamics of Informational Cascades’, p.71. 

** Lukasz Galecki and Andrej W. Tymowski, ‘The German Democratic Republic: The Revolution that Wasn't’ in 
East European Politics and Societies, 23, 4, Fall 2009, 509-517, p.517. 

*© Steven Pfaff, ‘Collective Identity and Informal Groups in Revolutionary Mobilization: East Germany in 1989’ 
in Social Forces, Vol. 75, No. 1 (Sep., 1996), pp. 91-117, p.108. 

ns Dale, The East German Revolution, p.17. 
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and in many ways is right to do so, as the pressure placed on the SED by the people was the 


final and crucial factor that caused the GDR to fall. As Oldenburg maintains it was 


...the demonstrations that took place in Leipzig every Monday that spread like a 
prairie fire, and through their nonviolence, discipline, humour, and their ability of 
political expression, struck power from the hands of the rulers in one demonstration 
procession after the other.'* 


Other historians, such as Kotkin and Lohmann, interpret the fall of the GDR as an 
‘implosion of the SED’, where the SED buckled under the pressure of bankruptcy, ill- 
conceived, rushed reforms and poor leadership. ‘Implosion’ historians cite 9 October as 
further evidence of the incoherent decision making and clear breakdown in communication 
between top party officials and regional functionaries rife in the SED at the time. As Maier 
says ‘ultimately the leadership no longer possessed the coherence or conviction to impose 
force successfully.’!” Kotkin describes the GDR as ‘a Ponzi scheme that fell in a bank run’”” 
due to the obscene amount of foreign debt the GDR owed, which required roughly 60% of 
annual export earnings to service each year.”' Most grotesquely of all, Kotkin reveals 
Honecker made no attempt to prevent the debt crisis and did not heed the advice of his 
economic advisors when they attempted to discuss the subject with him, eventually 


922 


instructing them to ‘cease making the calculations.’*” Lohmann argues: 


...the eventual collapse of the regime was not a direct consequence of mass political 
action; instead, it followed from the regime's response to the pressures generated by 
mass mobilization, and specifically from the regime's decision to open the borders.” 





8 Fred S. Oldenburg and Michel Vale, ‘The October Revolution in the GDR: System, History, and Causes’, in 
Eastern European Economics, Vol. 29, No. 1, The Last Days of Socialism in the GDR (Autumn, 1990), pp. 55-77, 
p.75. 

* Charles S. Maier, Dissolution: The Crisis of Communism and the End of East Germany, (Princeton, 1997), 
p.146. 

?° Kotkin and Gross, Uncivil Society, p.61. 

* Kotkin and Gross, Uncivil Society, p.50. 

2 Kotkin and Gross, Uncivil Society, p.50. 

*3 Lohmann, ‘The Dynamics of Informational Cascades’, p.86. 
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‘Collapse from outside’ historians such as Peter Grieder, Jeffrey Gedmin and Gert- 
Joachim Glaefiner, argue the role played by Mikhail Gorbachev (and his reformist attitude 
that spread throughout the Soviet bloc) permitted all of the subsequent events and made the 
collapse of communism inevitable. Gorbachev’s initiatives of glasnost and perestroika 
‘shook the foundations of the internal order of these states and the alliance itself’** and led 
not only to a wave of reforms across Eastern Europe, but crucially, to a breakdown in 
relations between East Berlin and Moscow, best demonstrated by Chief Ideologist of the SED 
Kurt Hager’s infamous reference to Gorbachev’s ‘Common European Home’ ‘if your 
neighbour chooses to re-wallpaper the walls of his home, would you feel obliged to do the 


same?’ 


Ultimately, the breakdown in relations between Moscow and East Berlin meant 
‘Gorbachev not only made the 1989 revolution possible, he actively incited it.’*° On 9 
October they assert ‘Soviet influence governing the peaceful outcome of the Monday night 


demonstration is undeniable’”’ 


and if the Brezhnev Doctrine had not been repealed in 1989, 
then Leipzig could have borne witness to scenes akin to East Berlin in 1953, Budapest in 


1956 and Prague in 1968. 


This dissertation disagrees with the ‘implosion’ and ‘collapse from outside’ 
interpretations of 9 October 1989 because in the key conflict for the destiny of the GDR, it 
was, above all, the actions and decisions of the people in Leipzig which ensured the peaceful 
outcome of the demonstration and made 9 October ‘the day of decision.’ Therefore this 


dissertation will argue that the demonstration must be viewed as a victory for the people. The 





** Gert- Joachim GlaeRner, The Unification Process in Germany: From Dictatorship to Democracy, (London, 
1992), p.34. 

*° Kurt Hager in Gortemaker, Unifying Germany, p.49. 

6 Deter Grieder, ’‘To Learn from the Soviet Union is to Learn How to Win’: The East German Revolution, 1989- 
90’, in Revolution and Resistance in Eastern Europe, ed. by Kevin McDermott and Matthew Stibbe, (Oxford, 
2006), pp. 157-174, p.171. 

77 Jeffrey Gedmin, The Hidden Hand: Gorbachev and the Collapse of East Germany. (Washington, 1992), p.101. 
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reason for this was the nature and actions of the demonstrators themselves. As the testimonies 
of the interviewees will show, the group of people that took to the streets was no rabble of 
rowdies and punks, as the state media had attempted to vilify them;** rather they were a 
genuine social movement, best defined by Sidney Tarrow as ‘collective challenges by people 
with common purposes and solidarity in sustained interaction with elites, opponents and 
authorities.’*’ Although the social movement in Leipzig was a nascent one on 9 October, this 
dissertation will show that it was already sufficiently developed to display all four ‘empirical 
properties’ of a social movement outlined by Tarrow; ‘collective challenge, common 
purpose, solidarity and sustained interaction’;*’ whilst it made the decisive impact on the 


future of the GDR. 


By using oral histories as primary sources, this dissertation places the narratives of 
participants and eyewitnesses in the central role, in order to understand how ordinary citizens 
stood up to the might of a repressive, socialist state and won. The oral histories in question 
are interviews conducted with four participants of the demonstration in Leipzig on 9 October 
1989. I interviewed four people, Regina Schild, Saskia Paul, Marit Schulz and Sylke Jilani. In 
1989 Regina was thirty-two and a mother to three young children; Saskia was twenty-two, 
worked in a kindergarten and was a member of an opposition group; Marit was in her early 
thirties; and Sylke was only twenty and was a newly-qualified music teacher and performer. 
None of them knew each other but they all had two things in common: they were all Leipzig 


citizens and all participated at the demonstration on 9 October.*! 


The use of oral history is a relatively modern historical methodology for the 


construction of historical narratives, but it is an exciting method to use, as ‘it tells us less 





Dale, The East German Revolution, p.27. 

or Sidney Tarrow, Power in Movement: Social Movements, Collective Action and Politics. (Cambridge, 1994), 
pp.3-4. 

ca Tarrow, Power in Movement, p.4. 

ee Interviews, see Appendices 1-4. 
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about events as such than about their meaning, [...] and they always cast new light on 


°°? For the historian, oral 


unexplored sides of the daily life of the non-hegemonic classes. 
histories can also be very useful because they provide him/her with a variety of different 


perspectives on the same event. 


The negative aspect of using oral histories, and the argument most frequently 
exercised against the use of it as an historical method, is the question of the reliability of the 
memories of the interviewee because: 

...the fact remains that today's narrator is not the same person as took part in the 

distant events which he or she is now relating. Nor is age the only difference. There 

may have been changes in personal subjective consciousness as well as in social 
standing and economic condition, which may induce modifications, affecting at least 
the judgement of events and the 'colouring' of the story.*° 
This is not catastrophic however, as ‘informants are usually quite capable of reconstructing 
their past attitudes even when they no longer coincide with present ones.’** 

Oral historians must remember the account they are receiving is a subjective, personal 

narrative and therefore should not be regarded as ‘the truth’, but ‘this of course applies to 


5 As it isa 


every source, although the holiness of writing sometimes leads us to forget it. 
personal account, the narrative must be scrutinised carefully before using it in an argument, 
as the interviewee may embellish their role in the event to make themselves seem more 
important to the interviewer or present their own interpretation of what happened, based on 
subsequent knowledge, rather than what actually occurred, but it is important to remember 


‘there are no ‘false’ oral sources.’*° 


In this particular study there is also the issue that the 
interviews were conducted in German, which could lead to misunderstandings or 


mistranslations, both during the interviews and in the transcribing and translating. These 





2 Alessandro Portelli, ‘The Peculiarities of Oral History’, in Hist Workshop J (1981) 12 (1): 96-107, p.99. 
3 Portelli, ‘The Peculiarities of Oral History’, p.102. 
a Portelli, ‘The Peculiarities of Oral History’, p.102. 
© Portelli, ‘The Peculiarities of Oral History’, p.103. 
°° Dortelli, ‘The Peculiarities of Oral History’, p.100. 
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issues have been taken into consideration during my research and in preparation for writing 
this dissertation, and although such distortions cannot be ruled out, appropriate steps have 


been taken to ensure they have minimal impact. 


This dissertation will present an account based on eyewitness and participant 
testimonies to establish how the mass demonstration in Leipzig made 9 October 1989 the day 
of decision for the GDR. Chapter One will look at the motivations for demonstrating. Chapter 
Two will analyse the demonstration itself, the build-up to it, the crowd, the Leipzig Six 
Appeal, and why the demonstration was peaceful. Chapter Three will look at the impact of 
the 9 October demonstration on the Wende and how it has been remembered and 
commemorated by the people, both officially and unofficially. Finally, conclusions will be 
drawn as to how the victory for the people at that particular mass demonstration in Leipzig 


made 9 October 1989 the ‘day of decision’ for the GDR. 
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Chapter One 


Motivations of the Demonstrators 


Stand up, all victims of oppression 
For the tyrants fear your might 
Don't cling so hard to your possessions 
For you have nothing, if you have no rights 
Let racist ignorance be ended 
For respect makes the empires fall 
Freedom is merely privilege extended 
Unless enjoyed by one and all.*' 


The 9 October 1989 demonstration was the most significant act of civil disobedience in the 
GDR since the 17 June 1953 uprising. In the weeks leading up to 9 October, however, most 
of the previous Monday demonstrations in Leipzig (and in other major cities) had led to 
violent confrontations between protestors and police, and the imprisonment of many 
protestors.** On 4 October, Dresden witnessed the ‘Battle of Dresden Hauptbahnhof’ during 
which an estimated 15,000 people protested against the decision to allow GDR refugees in 
Prague to leave to the FRG via the GDR by train, and terrible violence erupted as police used 
clubs and water cannon to break up the protestors.*’ On 7 October 1989 a special ceremony 
was held in East Berlin to celebrate the fortieth anniversary of the GDR’s foundation, with 
Gorbachev as guest of honour. The official anniversary celebrations triggered demonstrations 
in East Berlin and other major cities which, although initially peaceful, led to violent clashes 
between police, Stasi officers and the protestors, the deployment of tear gas and 3,500 people, 


including children, arrested nationwide.*° In the week between 2 and 9 October not only did 





>” Dierre De Geyter, Billy Bragg. The Internationale, Billy Bragg (Utility Records, 1990) — Billy Bragg’s 1990 
version was written in response to the 1989 upheaval in Eastern Europe. 

= Dale, The East German Revolution, p.8. 

sis Dale, The East German Revolution, p.15. 

“° Pond, Beyond the Wall, p.107. 
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the Leipziger Volkszeitung publish a letter from a Leipzig militia group commander, in which 
he promised to stop the ‘counterrevolutionary actions [...] once and for all, if need be with 
weapons in hand,’*' but it was rumoured that ‘Honecker himself had issued a shoot-to-kill 


order for the next Monday Demonstration.’*” 


The 9 October demonstration in Leipzig was 
clearly on course for a crackdown comparable to Tiananmen Square. Bearing in mind the 
considerable risk participation in the demonstration entailed, what motivated the 
demonstrators, with no personal histories of protesting, in a country with a long history of 
failed revolutions, to take to the streets that fateful night and strike the decisive blow to the 
SED? This chapter will present Karl-Dieter Opp and Christiane Gern’s Theoretical Model for 
Explaining the Emergence of Large-Scale Political Protests before using their theoretical 


framework, corroborated by the oral histories conducted as research for this dissertation, in 


order to answer this question. 


Opp and Gern’s model is a very useful tool for the analysis of the motivations of 
demonstrators in Leipzig because they tested their hypothesis on a ‘representative survey of 
Leipzig’s population in the fall of 1990 that focuses on the 1989 protests.’*? Their model 
presents a set of four micro-level ‘incentives previous research has found to be important 
determinants of political action: public goods motivation, moral incentives, social incentives 
and repression,’ whilst factoring in two macro-factors which can affect the incentives for 
political protest ‘the social context [...] and political events’ to explain why people in Leipzig 
demonstrated during the autumn of 1989.** The reason why Opp and Gern use such a model 


is because ‘a pure macro-model provides an incomplete explanation of the large scale 
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*° therefore disagreeing with Albert Hirschman’s theoretical model 


protests in East Germany, 
of ‘exit’ and ‘voice’ in relation to the GDR in 1989. Hirschman argues ‘the inability of the 
GDR [...] to prevent a large-scale flight of its citizens to West Germany [...] signalled a novel, 


**° Hirschman’s essay demonstrates it was not 


serious, and general decline in state authority. 
only the SED’s inability to prevent the haemorrhaging of so much of the population which 
made the mass exodus such a problem for them. It is considered so because ‘public voice was 
stimulated by private exit,’*’ and these factors in tandem ‘brought down the whole edifice of 
the GDR.’** Stephen Pfaff corroborates that ‘large-scale emigration followed by mass protest 
dealt hard-liners a fatal blow.’*? Opp and Gern do acknowledge the mass exodus of GDR 
citizens to the FRG was a political event which further incentivized people to demonstrate,”’ 
but ultimately they are correct to research Leipzig demonstrators’ motivations further, 
because, although the original chants of ‘We are staying here!’ were in response to those 
aspirant émigrés shouting ‘We want out!’ at the early demonstrations in September 1989 (and 
therefore Hirschman is right to say that ‘exit’ did initially inspire ‘voice’ in the GDR), °’ Opp 


and Gern’s, and my own, research has shown the protestors at subsequent demonstrations had 


many more incentives to protest beyond responding to the mass exodus. 


In Opp and Gern’s model, the micro-level incentives are influenced by two broad 
macro-level factors: the social context and political events. The social context factor is 
subdivided into ‘social groups, personal networks and coordinating mechanisms,’ all of 


which have the potential to affect demonstrators’ motivations to demonstrate but are not 
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necessarily incentives themselves, because ultimately ‘a demonstration is the result of 
individual decisions to participate.’°” In the case of the GDR these macro-level factors are 
easily identifiable. Social groups in the GDR had always been state-regulated, however 
throughout the 1980s ‘several groups emerged that took a critical stance towards the political 
system,’°’ and were mainly sheltered by the church (ergo the peace prayer movement and the 
notion of a ‘Protestant revolution’).°* Autumn 1989 witnessed the foundation of groups with 
broader appeal, such as Neues Forum (New Forum), Demokratie Jetzt (Democracy Now) and 
the SPD.°° According to Opp and Gern, the ‘increasing participation in the demonstrations 
during 1989 may be explained, at least in part, by the groups that were founded in the fall of 
1989,’ because their members either attempted direct mobilization of, or became a reference 
to, other citizens and ‘they may have created coordinating mechanisms that reduced the costs 


of specific actions.’*° 


Ultimately, however, Opp and Gern found no evidence any 
oppositional group ‘mobilized the population directly, [...] were widely accepted reference 
groups that helped shape incentives to protest, [...] or planned any of the demonstrations.’>” 
Participation in an organised, oppositional group was certainly a factor for Saskia Paul, who 
became a member of the group Jnitiativgruppe Leben because ‘I no longer agreed with the 
GDR’ ** but none of the other people I interviewed were members of an opposition group, or 


felt they were influenced by them, and only Saskia believed they were capable of achieving 


very much. Indeed, Sylke Jilani was not 


...really that into the whole protest movement... naturally there were those groups 
that had fought for a long time for change and had organised various things and the 
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Monday demos that had been going for a few months but they were really, really 
small.” 


Personal networks (i.e. friends, colleagues or neighbours) are also an important part of 
the social context because their members ‘can communicate relatively easily and argue and 


exchange rewards that promote participation in political action.’™ 


Despite the GDR being a 
totalitarian regime, with Stasi agents fully integrated into all echelons of GDR society,” 
‘even in authoritarian regimes, politically homogenous networks whose members trust each 
other and communicate in a relatively uninhibited manner may be established.’®” Opp and 
Gern’s research suggests personal networks ‘provided a favourable context for 
mobilization.’® Personal networks certainly had an impact upon the interviewees. On 9 
October Regina Schild ‘went with a girlfriend,’* Saskia met up with friends at the 


demonstration,” and Sylke attended with her boyfriend, whilst also being friends with a 


A ind : - 66 
‘subversive’ group of musicians in East Berlin. 


Coordinating mechanisms are the final social context affecting demonstrator 
motivations. Because the demonstrations were not organised, how were they able to occur at 
all? Opp and Gern state ‘a possible solution to this dilemma was for citizens to congregate at 
a recognized meeting place,’ what they term a ‘spontaneous cooperation.’®” In Leipzig the 
solution to this problem was the Monday prayers at the Nikolaikirche, because ‘most people 
who attended the peace prayers crossed the Karl Marx Platz after leaving the church. To meet 
like-minded people, citizens would go to the square around 6:00 pm.’® As Saskia, who 


attended the peace prayers regularly from 1987, said ‘for me it was a perfectly natural thing 
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to do, to go to the peace prayers.’ The well-established routine of Monday evening peace 
prayers at the Nikolaikirche was a crucial factor in the development of the demonstration 
movement. Not only did the initial movement grow out of the peace prayers, but they 
provided a specific and regular starting time and place, and crucially a legitimacy, which 
meant those who were considering demonstrative action were aware of where they could go 


to register their protest. 


Political events were the other macro-level factors which impacted upon 
demonstrators’ motivations to participate. In the GDR there were two major political events 
which ‘increased positive incentives to protest’: the mass exodus of GDR citizens and the 
wider liberalization occurring in the Soviet bloc.”” According to Opp and Gern ‘these events 
increased political discontent because the East German government had declared that no 
reforms were intended.’’' Therefore demonstrators believed ‘these events imposed an 
obligation on them to do something to promote change [...] and their participation would 


’” Hirschman’s analysis of the impact of the emigration crisis on the 


speed up reforms. 
demonstrations has already been discussed, but interestingly none of the interviewees 
mentioned the emigration crisis as a motivation for protest. All of the interviewees said they 
participated in the hope of influencing reform, although they all seemed unsure how much 
reform they could affect.’* Gorbachev also had an impact upon the demonstrators because he 
‘symbolised change and hope [...] and made people feel the legitimacy of their desires for 
change more strongly.’’* Gorbachev’s reformist attitude, and most importantly his words at a 


975 


Politburo meeting on 7 October ‘life itself punished those who react too late,’ ’~ ultimately 
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‘cast doubt on the Soviet commitment to guarantee the existence of the East German 
regime,’’° and was a clear signal to all pro-reformists in the GDR the USSR was no longer 
willing to underwrite the GDR’s existence at any cost and was ‘an expression of empathy and 


°”7 The East German demonstrators 


encouragement for prodemocracy demonstrators. 
recognised this in Gorbachev and made direct appeals to him during the anniversary 
celebrations in East Berlin by repeatedly chanting ‘Gorbi help us!’’* As Saskia said ‘we had 


7 
Gorbachev as our role model.’”” 


In Opp and Gern’s model the micro-level incentives — public goods motivations, 
moral incentives, social incentives, and repression — are more significant than the macro-level 
incentives for demonstrating, because ‘only individual incentives have a direct effect on 


°®° Public goods motivation, or ‘political discontent, i.e. dissatisfaction with 


political protest. 
the provision of public goods’ has been proven to encourage political action in large groups, 
and in the GDR in 1989 they ‘had a positive effect on participation in the political protests.’*’ 
What Opp and Gern specifically mean by ‘public goods motivations’ are ‘the environment; 
the degree to which the SED prescribed what to do; the freedom to express opinions [and to 
travel]; and the degree of control exercised by the Stasi.’*? According to Opp and Gern moral 
incentives may have promoted participation in the GDR because ‘discontent with the political 
and economic situations was high.’*’ Social incentives, or ‘encouragement by important 


others’ can also prompt people to demonstrate and in the case of the GDR ‘may have been 


particularly salient in opposition groups.’** ‘Repression is a central variable explaining 
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participation in protests’®® but in the case of the GDR, citizens realised ‘the risk of repression 
was higher for participation in other more individualized protest actions’ and the ‘Monday 
demonstrations may have led citizens to ignore the possibility of repression to a certain 


extent,’°° 


Dissatisfaction with the SED’s rule was undoubtedly the major motivation for the 
people I interviewed, and in all probability was the determining factor behind most 
demonstrators’ decisions to protest because of the stranglehold the SED had on all areas of 
life in the GDR. Logically, any cause of public dissatisfaction can be traced back to the SED; 
either due to unpopular policies, such as the lack of personal freedoms; or through the SED’s 
negligence, such as the environment; or a combination of the two, such as the economy. 
Regina felt ‘suffocated and patronized’ by the regime and believes ‘many people took part [in 
the demonstrations] because they were unhappy with the entire political situation.’*’ Saskia 
felt the SED leadership was a dictatorship vastly out of touch with the rest of the population 
and unaware of the realities of daily life in the GDR.** Marit Schulz agrees the SED was a 
dictatorship ‘that ripped power away from others’ and was ‘built on repression,’*” and Sylke 
believed the SED were ‘little more than puppets.’”’ Clearly, then, dissatisfaction with, and the 
chance to affect change in, the hated SED (and therefore within the GDR) was a key 


incentive to demonstrate for most, if not all, demonstrators. 


The environment was certainly one of the main motivations for demonstrators, and 
indeed was probably the reason why Leipzig, rather than East Berlin, became the epicentre of 


protest. 
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More than East Berlin, Leipzig felt the decay of the GDR's welfare socialism. Strip- 
mining and smoke-stack industries had turned the GDR's second largest city into one 
of the most polluted spots of Europe. In Leipzig 'you can see what you breathe’, as the 
local sarcasm went. ” 


As a result Leipzig’s population had decreased by more than ten percent since 1970.” 
Environmental concerns were certainly one of the main issues that concerned those who 
attended the early peace prayers at the Nikolaikirche during the 1980s.”° The environment 
was a key issue for two of the people I interviewed. Marit said the ‘environmental 
deterioration had to be stopped,’ in large part because of the effect it was having on Leipzig’s 


beautiful Griinderzeit architecture,”* and Regina felt the ‘environment was a catastrophe.’”° 


The lack of personal freedoms was also an important motivation for the 
demonstrators, particularly the freedom to travel. Although many GDR citizens who wanted 
to travel had already exercised their right to do so by fleeing the GDR during the mass 
emigration crisis of summer 1989, many of those left behind, especially young people, also 
wanted to have the opportunity to travel, but were unprepared to permanently uproot 
themselves from their families and friends to do so. Sylke and Saskia are both good examples 
of young GDR citizens who wanted to travel. Sylke actually had the opportunity to join the 
exodus in summer 1989 because she went on holiday to Hungary with her family whilst it 
was happening, but ultimately chose not to defect because of her family. In her words ‘I 
wanted to go and travel [...] I had read a lot of world literature, I wanted to go and see all the 
things I had read about.””° Saskia was also motivated because ‘I was only 22, I wanted to see 


the world, to study, I was able to do that afterwards but not at the time’ and in particular she 
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wanted to visit London.”’ Such modest ambitions, but for the post-Berlin Wall generation in 
the GDR, who had never had the opportunity to see any of the world beyond the Soviet bloc, 


they were powerful incentives. 


Freedom of opinions was also a critical motivation for the demonstrators. Rosa 
Luxemburg (ironically viewed as a socialist martyr in the GDR) said ‘freedom is always and 


exclusively the freedom for the one who thinks differently.’”® 


Unfortunately for the citizens 
of the GDR, the SED disagreed. Regina felt her family was ‘victimized’ because she would 
not allow her children to join the Pioneer organisation and found ultimately ‘that those that 
acted or thought differently faced many restrictions.’”” For Marit ‘the shrinking of personal 


human rights of freedom was the most important thing’ and was something of which her 


family had much experience.'”° 


The all-pervading nature of the Stasi was another important factor that motivated 
people to demonstrate, especially in Leipzig where the Stasi had important and highly visible 
offices at the Round Corner building on the Ring. Anyone who has ever seen the Oscar- 
winning film The Lives of Others would be well aware of the depths the Stasi was prepared to 
plumb, and the methods they were prepared to use, in order to spy on the GDR population. 
Pond cites the Stasi held 6 million dossiers on the 16 million East German population, had 
85,000 full time staff and between 109,000 and 200,000 unofficial collaborators by 1989.'°" 
For the demonstrators, the Stasi was one of the most hated, and most feared, aspects of life in 
the GDR. Regina said she participated in the ransacking of the Round Corner building on 4 


December 1989 because ‘for me that was the most sinister, outrageous instrument of power 
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in the GDR [...] and I thought if the Stasi was gone, then there is a chance of change.’'”” 


Saskia reckons the Stasi ‘was the very tip of the iceberg, no one really knew what they were 


13 Marit acknowledges that the fear of one’s neighbour being an IM with the Stasi led 


up to. 
to a lot of mistrust, !™* and coincidentally, Sylke experienced the obsessiveness of the Stasi on 
the morning of 9 October when she was taken from work and interrogated about sharing 
documents with her students.'°’ That example, more than any other, highlights the zealous 
nature of the Stasi, because on the morning of the largest demonstration in the GDR since 


1953, and with the entire country on a knife-edge, they could still spare and justify the 


resources to interrogate a twenty year old music teacher for sharing documents. 


In the interviews held with participants none of them mentioned any moral incentive 
to demonstrate, although Regina did say she ‘wanted to be someone who stood up to be 
counted’!”° | would argue, however, that the environment was a moral incentive. This is 
because, although the degeneration or improvement of the environment is dependent upon 
political action/apathy, it is individual morality that compels us to be concerned about the 
environment, both in its present and future states. Bartee stated that freedom was also a moral 
issue for the demonstrators, and ‘their ties to religion and the churches reinforced their moral 
stand.’!°’ As has already been established, opposition groups may not have had the influence 
on demonstrators as they would have hoped to, but, as previously shown, the participants in 


this study were incentivised by others to attend.'°* This is also a moral incentive. The desire 
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not to disappoint or endanger a friend was a powerful motivation for Regina, as she had 


promised she would attend and ‘I didn’t want to bottle out’.'”’ 


Fear of repression was an issue for the people I interviewed. All were aware and 
fearful of the security forces waiting for the demonstrators that night, and of the escalating 
repression in the weeks leading up to 9 October, yet ultimately the incentives to demonstrate 
were far more powerful. This may have been because, as Lohmann rather clinically said, 


even though a massacre was on the cards on 9 October: 


...they could still reasonably expect that only a few dozen — in the worst case perhaps 
several hundred — out of tens of thousands of participants would meet their death. For 
only one demonstrator, the implied probability of death is rather low.''® 


So what made the thousands of ordinary Leipzig citizens attend the demonstration on 
9 October 1989? As Opp and Gern’s theoretical model has shown, there were many different 
incentives and factors, both on a micro and a macro level, which influenced participation on a 
general scale, but, as the interviewees prove, on an individual basis ‘only a few incentives 


were needed to trigger participation in demonstrations.’ ''! 


Regina’s incentives were concern 
for the political and environmental future of the country, particularly her children’s futures, 
coupled with the determination not to let her friend down.'!* Saskia was incentivized to join 


the opposition due to her desire for change in a society she ‘no longer agreed with.’''* Marit’s 


incentive to demonstrate was the ‘shrinking of personal human rights.’''* Sylke demonstrated 
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in part because her boyfriend was also demonstrating but mainly due to ‘rebellious reasons as 


a young girl.”!! 


The social context and political events that occurred in the weeks and months leading 
up to 9 October certainly were important factors in influencing people to demonstrate, but are 
not, of themselves, incentives. What is clear is the mass emigration crisis triggered the initial 
mass demonstrations in Leipzig during September 1989, and the foundation of opposition 
groups may have impacted upon attendance levels, either through direct mobilization, or 
(more likely) by making more citizens aware that there were people campaigning for change 
in the GDR. Personal networks were also an important factor, and in some cases even an 
incentive for demonstrators. People felt either compelled or more comfortable in attending 
demonstrations if they knew someone else who was attending. The wider liberalization across 
the Soviet bloc, and the impact of Gorbachev was critical because it reassured the protestors, 
firstly they were doing the ‘right thing,’ and secondly the Red Army was not going to roll in 


and quash the demonstration, as it had done in 1953, 1956 and 1968. 


The fear of repression was, and always is, a crucial variable in social movements, and 
indeed the very public display of preparing for a crackdown may well have deterred many 
potential demonstrators from attending on 9 October. Each and every person had to make a 
difficult decision that night. Eventually, however, more people found the potential cost of not 
protesting far outweighed the potential cost of protesting. The individual incentives which 
compelled the demonstrators onto the streets of Leipzig on 9 October were mainly political 
and moral issues, with dissatisfaction with the SED being the most important of all, as other 
incentives (such as the environmental degeneration, lack of personal freedoms and the 
suffocating influence of the Stasi) were all rooted in the policies and failures of the SED. The 


long-standing peace prayer movement afforded those who wanted a more overt form of 
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protest a convenient and regular time and place to do so, and as the movement developed 
increasing numbers of people felt confident enough to join it, because they knew they would 
be joining a movement with similar aims and motivations to themselves, but the cost of 


publicising their feelings was significantly reduced. 


Ultimately, there were many factors and incentives, both on a micro-level and a 
macro-level, which caused the 9 October 1989 demonstration in Leipzig, and it is impossible 
to highlight just one as ‘the motivation’ for all demonstrators. Essentially every individual 
who demonstrated that night had a different motivation to be there. There was, however, a 
theme running through all their motivations, which was the driving force behind the decisions 
made by each and every demonstrator on 9 October. That theme was the desire for 
fundamental change. That is what the thousands of demonstrators hoped to affect, because 
that is what they believed the GDR needed. And, although they had no way of knowing it in 


the early days of October, they certainly achieved their aims. 
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Chapter Two 


Uncertainty to Euphoria 


From “Keine Gewalt!” to “Wir sind das Volk!” 


And so begins the final drama, 
In the streets and in the fields. 
We stand unbowed before their armour, 
We defy their guns and shields! 
When we fight, provoked by their aggression, 
Let us be inspired by life and love. 
For though they offer us concessions, 
Change will not come from above!''® 


Chapter one analysed the various contributory factors and incentives which motivated the 
people of Leipzig to demonstrate for change on 9 October 1989. Chapter two will analyse the 
demonstration itself, initially focussing on the preparations made by both the protestors and 
the security forces beforehand, the atmosphere amongst the congregation of the masses on 
Karl Marx Platz and in the four churches, whether the oft-cited figure of 70,000 
demonstrators is correct, and the appeal for dialogue and calm made by the group called the 
Leipzig Six. Thereafter our attention will turn to the victory secured by the people, from the 
perspective of the people, in particular what the atmosphere amongst the demonstrators was 
like once the threat of a violent crackdown had dissipated, and how aware they were of their 
victory, before evaluating the differing reasons suggested subsequently for the peaceful 


passage of the demonstration which decided the fate of the GDR. 
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“Keine Gewalt!” 


Monday 9 October 1989 dawned with the GDR in domestic turmoil. As has been 
discussed in chapter one, the week of 2 to 9 October had witnessed violent encounters 
between demonstrators and security forces, not only in Leipzig but in Dresden, Plauen and 
East Berlin, and the SED seemed determined to crush the burgeoning protest movement 
before it could gather any further momentum. Everybody knew the next demonstration was 
due to occur that very night in Leipzig. The threat issued by the combat group commander 
and the rumours about Honecker’s authorisation of a shoot-to-kill order did not seem like 
empty rhetoric when ‘large containers of tear gas were unloaded in the Leipzig freight- 
yard’''’ and ‘troops were deployed around Leipzig in large numbers; hospitals were advised 
to increase their blood supplies and to be prepared for gun-shot wounds; [and] arrest lists for 
an internment camp were compiled.’''* Exact figures of the number of troops deployed in 
Leipzig on 9 October do not exist, but according to Dale ‘tens of thousands of security force 
members, including mobile police, army, factory militias and Stasi’ were prepared to combat 
the demonstrators.''? The large quantity of troops had a very visible presence in the city. 
Regina Schild remembers ‘not seeing a civilian vehicle, only the LK Ws, the uniformed 
people, and the riot shields’ as she made her way into town by tram that evening, and she felt 


2120 


“physically that the town was under threat.’ *“~ Marit Schulz also has similar memories of vast 


numbers of troops on the streets and said their presence made her recall not only the events 
the week before, but also the Tiananmen Square massacre. She could see it was ‘not a 


foregone conclusion that it would be peaceful.’!*! 
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Demonstrators were also aware the hospitals were anticipating the arrival of wounded 
and/or dead demonstrators later that night. Two of the people interviewed received calls from 
friends or family members who worked in Leipzig hospitals imploring them not to attend, but 
both went anyway.’ The presence of so many troops in the inner city and the news from the 
hospitals led to so many rumours spreading amongst the demonstrators that ‘it wasn’t clear 
what was true’ and the crowd was very fearful. '** What was clear was the SED was 
determined to prevent the demonstration from happening, and had made necessary 
preparations for a massacre to achieve that end. For those citizens assembling in Leipzig’s 
inner city at that moment, their decision to attend must have seemed like a horrible error of 
judgement. What was equally clear, however, was ‘under the circumstances it took real civil 
courage — a quality that has rarely distinguished the Germans — for the 70,000 Leipzigers to 


gather on 9 October.’!** 


Fear and courage were the two overriding states of mind amongst the demonstrators 
as they arrived for the peace prayer services and the demonstration. Fear, they had terribly 
miscalculated the extent to which the state was determined to crush the protest movement 
once and for all. Courage they gained from each other, as increasing numbers of people 
arrived in the inner city to wait for the demonstration to begin. At 5:00 pm the churches were 


overflowing. |” 


Those unable to find space in one of the four churches holding peace prayers 
waited on Karl Marx Platz in an ‘excited silence’ as demonstrators sought out their friends 
and neighbours in the crowd.'*° The ‘whole spectrum of hope’ was evident amongst the 
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demonstrators but, even at that point, ‘no one really knew what was going to happen. 


Inside the churches the congregations prayed for those citizens already imprisoned for their 
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participation in the protest movement and for more personal freedoms. They sang hymns, 
sermons were held, the appeal by the Leipzig Six was read out, and Evangelical Regional 
Bishop Hempel, who made an appearance at every church, '** ‘gave us courage that it would 
remain peaceful.’ At the end of the services the congregations left with these words ringing in 
their ears: ‘Go with God. The church will remain open as a place of refuge, and we hope it all 


goes peacefully.’ !”’ 


As the church services ended, the congregations headed to Karl Marx Platz to join 
those already waiting, and the social movement reached its critical mass. It is unclear, 
however, how many people demonstrated that night. 70,000 people is the figure most often 
cited as the official attendance at the demonstration on 9 October, but in all likelihood the 
number was far greater. “There were at least 70,000 there, possibly even 100,000 people, you 


couldn’t count them all, and there was no way to be able to do so. It is difficult, but 70,000 


Re? 130 
minimum.’ 


Photos of the demonstration on Karl Marx Square on October 9, 1989 showed that 
people stood close together, with approximately four persons per square meter. Karl 
Marx Square in Leipzig, including the adjacent street of GrimmaischestraBe where 
demonstrators also gathered, covers an area of approximately 41,500 square meters, 
yielding an estimate of approximately 4 x 41,500 = 166,000 participants. Assuming 3 
persons per square meter, which is certainly underestimating, yields 124,500 
participants. Thus, the estimate of 70,000 participants, which is reported in all 
publications, is most certainly false. Published numbers of participants should be 
viewed with scepticism. The official figures probably reflect only the relative sizes of 
the demonstrations. '*! 


Whether it was 70,000 people or Opp and Gern’s calculation of between 124,500 and 
166,000 people that demonstrated in Leipzig on 9 October, the tsunami of demonstrators 
washing through Leipzig’s inner city had a huge effect on the protestors. “As people came out 


of the Nikolaikirche, up Grimmaische Street and into Karl Marx Platz, we could not see any 
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police or any vehicles anywhere, you could only see people. People, people, people 
everywhere.’'*” Sylke Jilani ‘had never seen so many people in one place before... And I felt 


happy to be in the middle of so many people.’'*’ At that moment Regina and her friend 
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666. 


realised ‘“they can’t shoot us all, they just can’t do it. 


Although the presence of huge numbers of protestors assuaged the fears of many of 
the demonstrators, there was still the issue of the whereabouts of the thousands of troops 
deployed to combat the demonstration. The masses obscured the troops on Karl Marx Platz 
from view,'*° but ‘we knew that at the train station there were the last group of soldiers... and 
we didn’t really know how they would react once we got there,’ '*° because ‘police had 
stopped marchers at that point, if not before, on previous Mondays.’'*” At 6:00 pm, as the 


crowd began to march, a very important intervention occurred which ‘helped most people 
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feel a lot better.”’~” That intervention was the appeal for calm made by a group calling itself 


the Leipzig Six, and was ‘the turning point of the revolution.’'” 


The Leipzig Six was comprised of six prominent GDR citizens: 


Kurt Masur, director of the renowned Gewandhaus Orchestra since 1970; Pastor 
Zimmerman; cabaret performer Bernd-Lutz Lange; and three second-rank party 
secretaries [Kurt Meyer, Roland W6tzel and Jochen Pommert] who had no 
authorisation from above to do what they did and fully expected to be 
excommunicated from the party for their impudence. '*° 


Masur was the primary organiser of the group, but was ‘not a natural politician like Lech 


Walesa [...] but a Cincinnatus, reluctantly taking an intermission from what he considered 
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the most marvellous profession in the world to perform a civic duty.’ !*! 


Having witnessed the 
violent events of the previous week, Masur contacted the five others and, on the afternoon of 
9 October in his living room, they “put their heads together to draft an appeal for calm and 
dialogue.’ '*” According to Pond, Masur also privately contacted ‘high-ranking Stasi, NVA, 
and even Soviet army officers, and was assured that the Soviet army would stay in its 
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barracks.’""” The appeal made by the Leipzig Six was a unique occurrence but the group felt 


‘the threat of violence loomed so ominously that an extraordinary step had to be taken.’ !“* 


The Leipzig Six appeal certainly had an impact upon the demonstrators. All of the 
people I interviewed remember it being read out, and all of them felt it was significant. 
Regina thought it was ‘very unusual... for it to be aired publicly’ but it also reassured her 
‘nothing would happen that night, if they were happy to play that over the loud speakers.’'* 
Saskia Paul said the appeal made her realise that it ‘wasn’t just us who went from Monday to 
Monday to the peace prayers and wanted to engage politically. ’ © The appeal for calm and 
dialogue had a crucial effect on the demonstrators and the troops. Not only did it ‘give 
everyone a lot of courage’'*’ but it also proved the SED was already entering into dialogue 


with its citizens, albeit low-ranking, regional SED secretaries and some of the GDR’s most 


famous citizens, but mighty oaks from little acorns grow. 


“Wir sind das Volk!” 


The end of the peace prayers was the signal the masses had been waiting for to begin the 


march around the Ring. As the march began, the crowd crossed over Karl Marx Platz and 
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onto the Ring in the direction of the train station. '** The crowd was so densely packed 
together that “you couldn’t get out of it once you were in it [...] and you had to walk forward 
with the crowd.”!*’ The demonstrators were inherently peaceful, some were holding candles 
(although none of the people interviewed did) which meant they had no free hands to hold 
makeshift weapons,” : they were chanting ‘Keine Gewalt!’, and, as the churches had 
instructed them to, they ‘all made sure that our neighbours were not involved in anything they 


shouldn’t.’!?! Despite the peacefulness of the crowd, Marit recalls 


Suddenly there was this rage of people that up until then had not been able to speak 
together [...] and then suddenly all of these people came together with a common aim 
of wanting change, and it triggered so much power.’ 


As the crowd reached Leipzig Hauptbahnhof the security forces (instead of kettling 
the masses and engaging them in violent confrontation) retreated. At that moment, 
approximately 6:15 pm,'”° the decisive blow to the SED was struck, the demonstrators surged 
past the train station further along the Ring away into the night, and the victory for the people 
over the state was secured. In that moment, the balance of power shifted away from the state 
towards the people, never to be regained, as a vital precedent had been set; the refusal of the 
SED to countenance violence against the people. There would be no going back from that 


point onwards. 


Amongst the demonstrators the atmosphere changed instantaneously, fear and tension 
gave way to euphoria and jubilation as it became clear the troops were not going to take 
repressive action against them. Saskia recalls feeling ‘intoxicated’ by what happened as ‘it 


was such an amazing feeling, it was a euphoria, it was crazy, I find it very difficult to put it 
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into words [...] It was a feeling I will remember for my whole life.’'°* Marit Schulz felt 
relieved more than euphoric,'®° Sylke felt ‘amazing’ to be surrounded by ‘so many people 
that I didn’t know and we were a huge... energy [...] when you march in one direction in a 
crowd of 100,000 and you know why you are there and you know what might happen... that 


is... that felt so great...’!°° 


Regina also agreed ‘it was a huge feeling [...] I thought “we have 
done it, they haven’t shot us, we do not have to fear.” It was a happy feeling, for me and my 
friend and those around us it was... whoa... a huge feeling.’'’’ As the crowd continued to 
march, the first chants of ‘Wir sind das Volk!’ struck up. That slogan not only signalled the 
collective challenge of the social movement, but ‘it gave us all courage, that all of us were the 
people...We are the people, and you are not. I think it made many of the troops out there that 


night look at us in a new light and think “yes... they are the people.”’'*® 


The interviewees all agreed the demonstration was a victory for the people. Regina 
thought it was a victory ‘for me and the people,’'*’ Saskia and Sylke describe it as a ‘clear 
victory,’ 160 and Marit believes ‘one could couch it in those terms yes, because it was the first 


time that so many people had been mobilized [...] the state powers at the end were helpless, 
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powerless.’"’’ When asked if she thought it was a defeat for the state Regina said ‘I didn’t 


spare the state a thought. Hahaha. I just thought “we did it.””' Sylke thought “at the demo 


we had said “bye, thanks, we don’t need you anymore.””'™ 
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The march continued around the Ring, past the Round Corner Stasi building, where 


they were not stopped either (‘that was crazy’ ask 


) until the crowd had gone full circle. Then 
they started to drift home. Some, like Regina, left early to go home and see their children. = 
Others, like Sylke, stayed out until late, revelling in their victory with other demonstrators on 
the ‘chaotic streets.’'°° Whether they left early or late, they were all determined to attend the 
demonstration the following Monday, and they felt ‘more people would have to come.’ !% 


Although the significant breakthrough had been achieved, much more was going to be needed 


from the people if they were to press home their hard-won advantage and achieve their aims. 


The first and most important victory of the revolution had been secured that night, but 
‘we still do not know why Leipzig was spared a Tiananmen-style massacre on this dramatic 
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October day.’ ’”’* This question has plagued historians, led to much speculation, and 
conflicting accounts from different protagonists; none of which have provided an adequate 
explanation. At the time of writing, what does seem clear is that local officials, led by Leipzig 
Party secretary Helmut Hackenburg, had spent most of 9 October attempting to elicit clear 
instructions from the Party leadership in East Berlin, and when none were forthcoming 
‘declined to repeat the kind of violence that in crowds of demonstrators swelled by civil 


courage could easily have led to a bloodbath.’!” 


What compelled Hackenburg to make this decision is not clear. Some historians, and 


Krenz himself, credit Egon Krenz as peace-maker. Timur Kuran claimed Krenz ‘flew to 
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Leipzig and encouraged the security forces to show restraint.’ '’ This has subsequently been 


disproved by Krenz, who never went to Leipzig that day. Instead, Krenz claims, he was told 
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by his ‘political friends in Leipzig’ about the appeal of the Leipzig Six and he ‘endorsed it 


and made sure the comrades in Leipzig did likewise.’'”! 


This version of events ‘was swiftly 
debunked as people learned that Krenz’s supposed key telephone call to Leipzig came only 
after the lines had already been drawn.’!”” As Masur said about Krenz in an interview with 
Frankfurter Allgemeine, cited in Der Spiegel in November 1989; ‘he should not continue to 
distort the truth.’'”* When asked about Krenz’s supposed role in the peaceful outcome of 9 
October, Sylke said simply ‘I don’t believe that [...] the people in the powerful positions 


°174 and Saskia used the term Wendehals to describe him.'”° 


were little more than puppets 
Krenz, a career politician, was far too slippery a customer to have made an actual decision; 


rather he waited for the outcome, jumped on the bandwagon and, like all politicians, claimed 


it was his idea all along. 


If Krenz was not responsible who, or what, was? One argument is the troops deployed 
in Leipzig lost their collective nerve when confronted with a collective mass declaring itself 
‘the people.’ One combat group member recalled he was unable to justify repressing the 
crowds once he realised they were not the rowdies and punks the regime claimed they were, 
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rather legitimate citizens of the GDR.” The cry of ‘we are the people!’ was vital in 


triggering this realisation because: 


The simple truth of the demonstrators’ claim demoralized the individuals on whom 
coercion rested; they could no longer believe in the justice of the SED's course and 
did not want to murder the people. [...] an enduring image of the revolution is that of 
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a group of Leipzig policemen sheepishly confronting angry protesters with a 
homemade placard reading "We are also the people."'”’ 


Whether the troops lost their nerve is certainly possible, but far more research needs to be 
done among former troops to determine to what extent they were unprepared to shoot the 
demonstrators without an official order to do so. What is fair to say is many of the troops 
were intimidated by the crowds (and maybe even sympathised with them), and did not relish 


the prospect of a violent confrontation either. 


The Leipzig Six appeal was thought by all of the interviewees to have made a 
contribution to the peaceful outcome of the demonstration. '’* Some historians have attempted 
to place all of the credit at Masur’s door, as Der Spiegel article in November 1989 did. al 
This is because there is a desire among historians, Dale believes, to ‘anoint heroes for a 


180 Dale does credit 


revolution in which such figures were noticeable by their absence. 
Masur’s appeal as important but says the peaceful nature of the crowd was already 
established before the appeal was read out, and given the poor quality of the loudspeakers 
very few people would have been able to distinguish its content. Masur’s biggest contribution 


was to ‘strengthen SED district leaders’ inclination to talk rather than shoot.’!* 


All of the interviewees believed the thousands of demonstrators who gathered in 
Leipzig played the crucial role in securing the peaceful outcome of the demonstration, for 
two reasons. Firstly, as the attendance swelled in size, the costs of participation were reduced 
for every demonstrator. Saskia said the ‘masses of demonstrators protected us all,’'*” because 


as Erich Mielke, chief of the Stasi, later conceded: ‘When 10,000 or 100,000 men are there, 
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you can’t shoot.’!®? Secondly, they ensured that the demonstration was peaceful. Sylke said 
‘the demos were always peaceful,’'** but on 9 October the discipline and determination of the 
demonstrators to ensure a nonviolent outcome was remarkable. Considering the highly- 
charged atmosphere in Leipzig, one lapse could have led to tragedy, but the attitude of the 
demonstrators meant ‘we gave them nothing to think “we must react.”’'®’ As Horst 
Sindermann, president of the Volkskammer said ‘we were prepared for anything, only not 


candles and prayers!’ '*° 
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Despite agreeing ‘it was the people that made it peacefu all of the interviewees 


ultimately felt ‘no one can reduce it [the peaceful outcome of the demonstration] to one 


particular factor [...] because so many different factors came together.’ '*® 


The unexpectedly 
high number of demonstrators and their conduct on 9 October paralysed the regional 
leadership into indecision. In the absence of clear commands from East Berlin, faced with a 
situation they could not control, and with subordinate SED secretaries opening public 
dialogue with citizens, Hackenburg, uncertain what to do, did nothing and ‘the outcome of 
the Monday demonstration in Leipzig was ultimately decided by the passing of time.’ 
Interestingly, all of the interviewees felt ‘the time was ripe’ for the demonstration to happen 


and change to occur.'”” 


Maybe Hackenburg, watching the events unfold on the streets on the 
evening of 9 October, sensed it too. Perhaps that is the ultimate explanation of an event that 


has, so far, defied full explanation. As Saskia said: 


I think fear played a role on 9 October, that the SED people and Stasi people didn’t 
want to be responsible for losing the streets... the time was ripe... so many factors 
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played roles... there were thousands of reasons which luckily came together on the 
day and made it peaceful..'”! 
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Chapter Three 


Impact and Commemoration 


Let no one build walls to divide us, 
Walls of hatred nor walls of stone. 
Come greet the dawn and stand beside us, 
We'll live together or we'll die alone. 

In our world poisoned by exploitation, 
Those who have taken, now they must give! 
And end the vanity of nations, 


We've but one Earth on which to live.” 


The demonstration in Leipzig on 9 October 1989 was not the culmination of the 
demonstration movement in the GDR; rather it was its crucial turning point. That night set in 
motion a sequence of events which only officially ended on 3 October 1990, and for many 
Germans (both ‘Ossi’ and ‘Wessi’) have taken much longer to acclimatise to and accept. In 
order to understand how important a turning point 9 October was, the impact of the 
demonstration on subsequent events in the GDR and on the demonstrators needs to be 
explored. Chapter three will initially analyse the impact of 9 October on the Wende in the 
GDR, and the effect the demonstration (and consequent events) had on the lives of those who 
demonstrated, before looking at how 9 October 1989 has been commemorated in Leipzig to 


ensure the lessons learnt that night, almost twenty-four years ago, are never forgotten. 


Impact 


As the title of this dissertation suggests, 9 October decided the fate of the GDR, 


because thereafter, something the demonstrators had never thought would happen so quickly 
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occurred: the state began to fall apart.'”° 


The autumn 1989 disintegration of the GDR was a 
direct result of two consequences of the 9 October demonstration. Firstly, the peaceful 
outcome changed ‘the future cost of protest’ in the GDR as it showed potential protestors that 


194 


their collective action would not be met with repression. ~" Thereafter the mass 


demonstration movement in the GDR exploded with demonstrations occurring in major cities 


and minor towns (Lobau for example'” 


) alike, as ‘more and more East Germans throughout 
the country took to the streets.’!°° Secondly, a reformist group (led by Egon Krenz and 
Giinter Schabowski) emerged out of the SED leadership,'”’ because as Marit Schulz pointed 
out, 9 October made the SED realise ‘they didn’t have the power they believed they had.’ 
Despite the emergence of a reformist element she ‘had rather big doubts whether such 


changes were planned or even wanted.’'”® 


From that point onwards, however, ‘the people 
acted and the Party reacted’.'”” By continuing to demonstrate their dissatisfaction and desire 
for change, in ever-increasing numbers and locations, the masses left the SED with no choice 
but to reform and, in so doing, beginning with the ousting of Honecker on 18 October and 
ending with the removal of the SED’s right to rule from the GDR constitution on 1 
December, via the opening of the Berlin Wall on 9 November, the SED threw away all its 


remaining aces. Consequently, the process of democratizing the GDR, and then reunification 


with the FRG began in earnest. The first (and only) free elections ever held in the GDR on 18 
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March 1990 yielded a clear victory for the CDU and the path to eventual reunification on 3 


October 1990 was mapped out.7°° 


The speed at which it all occurred was entirely unanticipated by all of the 
interviewees. Regina Schild said of the later events ‘the big changes that occurred I had not 
envisaged... the speed of reunification, or the fall of the Berlin Wall, I had never imagined 
that to be possible. It was unbelievable.’*”' She credits the successive demonstrations as 


important for affecting these changes: 


...the Stasi files reflect that the balance could well have tipped back in their favour. 
They had not yet felt that they had lost their power, and they tried [...] to keep the 
power in their hands. It was good that the demos continued and that more people went 
and that we did not stop demonstrating.*”” 


Saskia Paul said of the impact of 9 October ‘it was clear that something big had happened, 
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but we could not imagine that the state would fall apart so quickly.’~~ Even when Krenz 


came to power she felt it important to continue demonstrating because: 


...everything was dominated by the SED, and one couldn’t imagine life without them. 
We distrusted all of them; they were like flags in the wind, those Wendehdilse [...] 
Egon Krenz was very distrusted when he came to power. All of them were 
untrustworthy, but no one could imagine anything different.” 


Sylke Jilani said that the worldwide reporting of the demonstration made her realise ‘all Hell 
had broken loose [...] these events made me realize that I was living in a meaningful time’ 
but ‘it was clear after the demo that it was all over, and that it was... they had lost their 


control and we didn’t need them anymore.’*”° 
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Whilst the demonstration in Leipzig on 9 October was the crucial blow that forced the 
SED to amend the error of its ways, and was the catalyst for the ‘hurricane of disapproval’*”° 
the emboldened protest movement brought to bear on the regime throughout autumn 1989, 
the opening of the Berlin Wall on 9 November was the coup-de-grdce for the SED. Although, 
as Garton Ash said ‘it was only the pressure of the massive, peaceful demonstrations that 


07 the actual opening of the Wall was 


compelled the Party Leadership to take this step, 
entirely self-inflicted. At the end of a press conference on 9 November, Giinter Schabowski 
erroneously and unintentionally announced ‘permanent exit is possible via all GDR border 
crossings to the FRG [...] immediately.’”°* Schabowski’s error, broadcast on East and West 
German television, brought thousands of Berliners to the border crossings on both sides of 
the Wall. Eventually the confused border guards, faced with large crowds of people 
demanding exit, and with no clear instructions from above, opened the barriers and the people 


poured through. Triumphant and legendary scenes ensued as joyous Berliners celebrated the 


opening of the Wall which had divided them for twenty-eight years.°”” 


The interviewees all clearly remember, and had similar reactions to, the Wall opening. 


Marit did not believe that it was possible but was pleased that it did happen and felt ‘the right 
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decisions were taken at the right time.’~"” Regina saw it happening on TV and thought it was 


‘unbelievable.’ The following Monday she took her children to Berlin 


...because we had to show them that the borders were open and that we could stand 
on the other side of the Brandenburg Gate and not stand on the east side looking west, 
but we could stand on the west side and look east. It was an amazing feeling... it felt 
that from small steps we had suddenly taken a big step forward.”'! 
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Saskia said the fall of the Wall was the most ‘extreme’ consequence of the protest movement, 
but acknowledged Schabowski’s blunder was ‘a “whoops, what happened here?” moment.’”!* 
Sylke said ‘the fall of the Berlin Wall was something as a GDR citizen I had never imagined’ 
and without any sympathy called it ‘a real error.’”'’ She recalls hearing about the fall of the 
Wall on the radio the day after. Once she had understood the implications of what she was 
hearing she abandoned her classes for the day and ‘went immediately to Berlin to celebrate 
with friends... and then by the evening we were so drunk [...] that was great... such a crazy 
error.’”'* Bartee said “the demonstrations in Leipzig and elsewhere overwhelmed the regime 
because they grew so large, remained so regular, and held so totally, tenaciously, confidently, 


t’'> Tf the demonstration in 


and even good-naturedly to their constant slogan: Keine Gewal 
Leipzig on 9 October had been anything other than a victory for the people, the 


demonstration movement would have collapsed. Without 9 October in Leipzig there would 


have been no 9 November in Berlin. 


The demonstration on 9 October not only had far-reaching consequences for the 
GDR, but specifically for the people I interviewed. If the GDR had never disintegrated as it 
did, the course of the four interviewees’ lives would have been very different. For three of the 
interviewees 9 October holds particular relevance, as their careers have been shaped by the 
events of that night. Regina now works at the former Stasi Round Corner building as 
spokeswoman for the Initiative of ‘The Day of Peaceful Revolution — Leipzig 9 October 
1989.’ Saskia was not only able to achieve her ‘London dream’ in 1990,'° but is now archive 
manager at the Archive for Citizens’ Movement Leipzig. Marit is the Marketing Manager of 


Leipzig Tourism and Marketing and is particularly involved in the organisation of the annual 





a Interview, Appendix 2, p.69. 


Interview, Appendix 4, p.78. 
Interview, Appendix 4, p.78. 
Bartee, Time to Speak Out, p.142. 
a Interview, Appendix 2, p.69. 
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Lichtfest to commemorate the 9 October 1989 demonstration in Leipzig. Sylke is the only 
interviewee who has not dedicated her career to some aspect of Leipzig’s role in the fall of 
the GDR, but her subsequent life, like all former GDR citizens and those born after 
reunification, has been very different to before 9 October. As a result of the GDR’s 
dissolution, its former citizens can now travel, speak, think, and act freely. The only barrier to 
their dreams is the limits of their own potential and not a Wall or apparatchik in Berlin. 
Leipzig, like most of the towns and cities in the former GDR, has reaped the benefits of 
reunification. Western capital has been invested meaning the environment is healthier, the 
transport networks are vastly improved, and it is now a thoroughly modern, multicultural, 


central European city. 


If the Wende had never occurred, the GDR could still exist today, its citizens trapped 
behind the Wall and denied basic freedoms by a clique of paranoid, self-serving and 
delusional elderly men smugly congratulating themselves on the continued success of ‘real- 
existing socialism’ from their ‘People’s Palace’ in East Berlin, and 1989 would have been 
just another year suffered under the yoke of communist oppression. 9 October unleashed the 
pent-up anger the continued failure of ‘real-existing socialism’ had created amongst the 
population upon those men. It shook them from their lofty perches and the SED, and the 
GDR along with it, crumbled into dust like the asbestos the ‘People’s Palace’ was found to be 


contaminated with.7"” 


Commemoration 


Commemorative events and festivals are a common mechanism used by specific groups, or 
nations, to remember significant historical events or dates in the group or nation’s past. The 


focus on remembering is important at these events, because it distinguishes commemorative 





717 http://www.dw.de/berlins-palace-of-the-republic-faces-wrecking-ball/a-1862424-1 [Accessed: 18.08.2013] 
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events from other festivals, and they are ‘planned with intentions of affirming and reinforcing 


memories that provide a sense of heritage or identity.’*"*® 


Typically these events have a fixed 
date in the calendar because ‘focussing on the date [...] makes a strong statement that it is a 
special day when something important happened in the past and is worthy of being 
remembered in the present.’*'” There is no shortage of these events worldwide, with 4 July in 
America and 14 July in France being two of the most famous examples of a national day, 
devoted to the commemoration of a critical moment in the nation’s origins.*”° 
Commemorative events do not have to be purely nationalistic or celebratory however. 11 
November is an excellent example of a commemorative event which transcends national 


boundaries, and is inherently non-celebratory.””' 


These events, although celebrated annually, 
generally receive more attention on anniversaries of ‘key numbers’ because ‘years in groups 


of tens or hundreds capture our imagination.’*** Although fiftieth or hundredth anniversaries 


are more momentous, earlier anniversaries are important in other ways: 


Shorter anniversaries, for example a twentieth, have significance if they are of events 
that are widely remembered and valued. Such commemorative events typically 
involve the still living participants of the original incident. Accordingly, they are 
expressions of personal memory. 


9 October is beginning to attain commemorative status in Leipzig. Although it is not a 
public holiday (and is unlikely to ever be one as 3 October is already a national holiday in 
Germany and 9 October only holds real significance for Leipzigers) the city of Leipzig has 
held a number of commemorative events in recent years, dedicated to keeping ‘the memory 


of those dramatic events alive, pass[ing] it on to future generations and anchor[ing] it in the 





718 Warwick Frost and Jennifer Laing, Commemorative Events: Memory, identities, conflicts. (Oxford, 2013), p.1. 
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awareness of the people beyond the city boundaries.’*~* 


These events, called Lichtfest 
(Festival of Lights), were started in 2007 to commemorate the 9 October demonstration. As 
the initial Lichtfest was a success, they have been held every year since. In 2009 over 150,000 
people, including myself, attended to mark the twentieth anniversary of the demonstration 
and rejoice in the special role they played in breaking the communist hegemony.” The 
festival was an explosion of colour, lights and sounds as Leipzig’s entire inner city was 
overtaken by various artistic and musical installations; some, like the lights embedded into 
the cobbled stones by the Nikolaikirche to ‘symbolise the gathering of people in autumn 
19897776, rather wonderful, and others, like the Czech band Ty Sycaci which repeatedly sang 


‘the fox is a fox’ in German, rather bizarre. The dramatic and artistic commemoration was 


meant to be: 


...a conceptual offer to experience and reflect history by means of artistic 
examination with this event. The interweaving of information and art shall deepen the 
knowledge about the Peaceful Revolution of 9 October ’89 and the impact of civil 
commitment. As in ’89, the people take centre stage. They play an active role by 
moving along the historic demonstration route.””’ 


In the following years Lichtfest has continued to be a success and has sought to incorporate 
different aspects of the wider events of 1989 into the celebrations. In 2012, for example, in 
acknowledgement of the effect the opening of the Austro-Hungarian border had on the fall of 


the GDR, Hungarian guests and artists were invited to the event as special guests.””* 


In the interview with Marit, she was naturally keen to talk about Lichtfest and its 


significance. In her opinion ‘9 October is a more important date than 3 October’ because ‘it is 





24 Burkhard Jung. ‘Keeping the Memory Alive’ in Lichtfest Leipzig: 20 Jahre nach der Friedlichen Revolution. 


(Leipzig, 2009), p.6. 

*°° Lichtfest Leipzig, p.93. 
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Jurgen Meier and Marit Schulz, Lichtfest Leipzig, p.84. 
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an important thing to have symbols and rituals [...] and 9 October is very well suited for 


it.’”’? Her final message to me was: 


...above all it is important to hold on to the remembrance, and I believe that we do so, 
through the Lichtfest and the art and community projects we run [...] also for the 
generation that did not witness it, it is important to make them aware of it. Because I 
believe that now, perhaps even more than in 1989, it is important to advocate 
democracy in Europe, for a unified Europe. And to that extent 9 October is for us 
always a turning and rallying point, at which we can look back and remember, but 
also look forward at the same time. Therefore it is important for us not only to hold 9 
October simply as a remembrance day and historical day... that only sits in the history 
books, rather that we fill that day very consciously with life, in order to maintain the 
day in the public consciousness, what it means to live in a dictatorship, or even in a 
free democratic country, and how important it is for every person. Therefore we have 
decided [...] to bring these projects together, and we are very happy that so many 
young people are wanting to take part and that is something we wanted to achieve, 
that young people who have no personal memories of it can still have access to it. To 
keep it alive.” 


9 October has not only been officially commemorated and kept alive through 


Lichtfest, but also through Leipzig’s museums, churches, art galleries, installations, and 


statues. It would now be impossible for any visitor to leave Leipzig without becoming aware 


of the leading role Leipzig’s citizens played in autumn 1989 and on 9 October in particular. 


The demonstration on 9 October not only had a direct impact at the time on the fall of the 


GDR and the lives of the people who demonstrated, but it continues to do so through 


commemoration. The people of Leipzig are justifiably proud of what they achieved that 


autumn night in 1989, and Lichtfest affords them an official opportunity to remember, and 


show to others, that on 9 October 1989 the fate of German history rested on the outcome of 


their actions. 
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Conclusion 


This dissertation has presented an analysis of the demonstration in Leipzig on 9 October 
1989, using oral histories of four participants as primary sources. It has shown how many 
different micro and macro level factors incentivized at least 70,000 protestors to demonstrate, 
how the initial uncertainty of the demonstrators gave way to euphoria as their presence forced 
the SED to withdraw the assembled security forces, and how the demonstration’s impact on 
the wider protest movement and the SED’s decision making caused the eventual fall of the 
GDR. To conclude, this section will firstly determine why the demonstration was a part of a 
genuine social movement as defined by Tarrow, before answering the overriding question of 


this dissertation: what made 9 October 1989 ‘the day of decision’ for the GDR? 


On 9 October the empirical properties of a social movement Tarrow defined were 


clearly evident. The collective challenge or ‘disruptive direct action against elites, authorities 


9231 


[...] sometimes signified by slogans’*~” is best demonstrated by the slogan ‘We are the 


232 


People!’ which made its first appearance on 9 October™” and ‘dispossessed the SED of its 


legitimacy to speak in the name of the people.’*** The common purpose or ‘common claims 


9234 


against opponents, authorities or elites’~”” is clear. The demonstrations in Leipzig were 


mainly attended by ‘those unprepared to uproot themselves to demand reforms that might 
justify their remaining.’**> Solidarity or ‘recognition of their common interests’**° is best 


demonstrated by the approximate 700% increase in participants on 9 October in comparison 


to 2 October.”*” Such an increase reflects the first-time demonstrators’ recognition of their 
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common interests with those already protesting, and that their aims were more likely to be 
achieved through strength in numbers. The final empirical property of a social movement is 
‘sustained collective action against better-equipped opponents.’~** On 9 October the 


demonstrators were unarmed, yet as Joppke discovered: 


...on the eve of 9 October, a police officer advised his troops: 'Comrades, today it's 
class struggle. The situation is as serious as on 17 June 1953. Now it will be decided: 
us or them. Be class vigilant. If the club does not suffice, use your guns.'”°? 


The demonstrators in Leipzig on 9 October formed a genuine social movement as defined by 
Tarrow. That night they came together in huge numbers, with common aims and enemies, 
faced with the very real prospect of violent repression, and against all odds emerged 
victorious. As Maier said ‘the fate of the East German regime was decided on the Leipzig 


Ring on four successive Monday evenings between September 25 and October 16.’”*° 


The phrase ‘the day of decision’ has gained popularity as a synonym for 9 October 
1989 both among historians and the wider population. Other phrases have emerged, Martin 
Jankowski calls it ‘the day Germany changed,’~*' and Bartee calls it the ‘Miracle of 
0242 ( 


Leipzig perhaps due to the influence of the peace prayer movement — Pastor Fiihrer 


***3) but ‘the day of decision’ is by far the 


‘believes it was a miracle of biblical proportions 
best term coined to define 9 October and its role in the Wende. I asked the interviewees 
whether ‘the day of decision’ was a worthy name for 9 October, and all of them felt that it 


was the decisive day, although as Regina Schild pointed out ‘it only became apparent later 


on.’*“* Firstly, it decided the fate of the GDR because of the impact it had on the Wende. 
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Secondly, it was the decisions made by thousands of ordinary, and some not so ordinary, 


Leipzig citizens during the course of the day which meant 9 October had the decisive impact. 


The impact of 9 October on the Wende has already been discussed in chapter three, 
but it bears repeating briefly. Its impact on the Wende can be measured in two ways; the 
growth of the protest movement, and the concessions made by the SED after 9 October. 
Although it was the later mass demonstrations and SED concessions which ultimately 
consigned the GDR to its eventual demise, the demonstration in Leipzig on 9 October was the 
key turning point which made all of the subsequent events possible. It did so because the 
masses of people who demonstrated changed the rules of future engagement between the 
protestors and the state. Once it became clear that there was a critical mass of demonstrators, 
beyond which the state was not prepared to countenance repression, the future cost of 
demonstrating was irrevocably altered. The state, unable to resort to crude violence to quell 
the ever-increasing protest movement, and in the face of a deluge of calls for reform, tamely 
relinquished the remaining vestiges of its authority to the people and disappeared. Giinter 
Schabowski sums up the SED’s actions in this period as ‘we did almost everything wrong,’*”” 


but it was the impact of the demonstration on 9 October which forced them into those wrong 


decisions. 


The second meaning of ‘the day of decision’ is what made 9 October the turning point 
and the decisive day of the Wende. Saskia Paul believes ‘the masses of people that were in 
Leipzig made 9 October the day of decision.’”“° That so many people demonstrated was 
decisive, because it showed to the world that Leipzig’s citizens had already made their minds 
up about the GDR. The thousands of protestors were faced with a crucial decision that day — 


to protest (and face the potential consequences) or not to protest. Considering how seriously 





**° Glinter Schabowski, Wir haben fast alles falsch gemacht: Die letzten Tage der DDR, (Berlin, 2009). 
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the SED seemed prepared to end the demonstration movement once and for all, it could not 
have been an easy decision to make, and many people probably evaluated the potential risk 
was not worth it. Fortunately, at least 70,000 people did feel the risk was one worth taking. 
The demonstration was a real vindication of the SED’s leadership. The thousands of 
demonstrators had judged the SED (and the GDR along with it) and found them wanting, and 
in so doing clearly demonstrated to the SED that, after forty years of communist dictatorship, 
their time was up. Other important decisions also impacted upon 9 October, especially the 
decision of Kurt Masur to form the Leipzig Six and issue an appeal for calm, and the decision 
by Hackenburg not to use violence against the protestors. Certainly these two decisions made 
a crucial impact upon the peaceful outcome of the demonstration, but ultimately it was 
individual decisions made by thousands of ordinary Leipzigers, in the face of great 
uncertainty, which had the decisive impact and spelt out to the SED, in no uncertain terms, 


that they were the people, and the people were reclaiming what was actually theirs. 


On 9 October 2009 I stood on the former Karl Marx Platz, now renamed 
Augustusplatz, and I witnessed 150,000 people celebrate the twentieth anniversary of ‘the day 
of decision’ in Leipzig. At the time I already knew a fair amount about the Wende in the 
GDR, but knew very little about 9 October and how important it was. As I watched, it 
became clear to me that the people surrounding me were not just celebrating the role the 
demonstration movement played in toppling the SED from power, they were also celebrating 
the bravery of the decisions they themselves made on 9 October 1989, which had an 
instrumental effect on the peaceful outcome of the demonstration. 9 October 1989 was ‘the 
day of decision’ because on that day thousands of Leipzig citizens found the courage within 
themselves to decide to show the SED their true opinions of them, and in so doing, the 


demonstration decided the fate of the GDR. 
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Appendix One - Interview with Regina 
Schild - 24 May 2013 


RBD: My first question to you is, were you a participant at the demonstration on 9 October 
1989? 


RS: On 9 October I took part at the demonstration, but I was not an organiser of it, I did not 
organise the demos and I was not a member of one of the Basisgruppen. 


RBD: You were just a normal member of society? 


RS: Yes, I was just a normal member of society ... er ... in the GDR, I was a Leipziger, who 
went because I could not tolerate the system anymore. I could not stand the lies 
anymore ... er ... | wanted to be someone who stood up to be counted. 


RBD: OK, and how old were you at the time? 
RS: I must calculate ... hahaha... 32 roughly. 
RBD: OK, thank you. What, in your opinion, made so many people participate? 


RS: I can only speculate, I think so many people took part because they were unhappy with 
the entire political situation, so... I went... so that... because I could not tolerate the 
lack of freedom. The system had suffocated me and we had a circle of friends who felt 
similarly, many had said “we are leaving the GDR” and... um... and two friends were 
there who had been at the embassy in Prague who had come back again, because their 
girlfriends were there, and they had papers in their hands and they could leave 
immediately. And beforehand it was a situation that everyone was discussing... I could 
see no future for my children... I have three children and we did not put the children in 
the Pioneer organisation, therefore they were always slightly outcast, it was a situation 
where our children were being victimised, do you know what the Pioneers were? 


RBD: Yes, yes. 


RS: Normally the organisation was voluntary but somehow it became compulsory, and those 
who didn’t go faced so many disadvantages which we tried to bear but couldn’t... I am 
also a churchgoer, which played a role, the church was not visible and to some extent 
was always the place that fought against what needed to be fought against... so... the 
environment was a catastrophe. In all areas I felt simply patronized... I simply saw no 
future for myself or my children, and therefore I could no longer tolerate it. | went with 
a girlfriend, and with my girlfriend we went to other demonstrations before, but on 9 
October I consciously went, although in the background no one knew what was going 
to happen... We could all have been shot, I was aware of that but I had promised my 
friend and J didn’t want to bottle out... and I wanted to stand up and be counted and 
then I thought I cannot run away from it... So we met at the tram stop, I lived a little 
way out of Leipzig and then we went together into town... and... participated. 


RBD: OK and did you take part in the peace prayers at the Nikolaikirche or Thomaskirche, 
either on 09.10 or on other occasions? 
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RS: On 9 October the peace prayers were in four churches and I took part in the service at the 
Reformed church. After 9 October it was for me, I stood on the Augus — I mean the 
former Karl Marx Platz — and the masses of people were there and it was so peaceful 
and I thought then that I must always go, and must bring other people, there needs to be 
always more people... thereafter I was a regular participant. 


RBD: Thanks, and you have already said that many people had big fears of state violence. 
Could you explain your fears to me? 


RS: Um... No one really knew what was going to happen. Um... the Nikolaikirche had 
before 9 October put lists of the imprisoned in the window and pictures too, and you 
could light candles for them... I took flowers there with my children... and... 
imprisonment was... everyone had seen people they knew personally had been 
imprisoned... and... ... we were aware of it. The shooting that was like... it was simply 
told to us... it could well happen that you will be shot... I can’t describe it well... but... 
you read in the paper pieces about a ‘Chinese solution’... the Tiananmen Square... we 
had read that the Kampfgruppen commander was prepared to prevent emergencies with 
“weapons in the hand’... we were simply told... you could be shot... you...um... My 
husband is a dentist, and he had a friend who worked at the uni clinic, and he rang me 
at midday and said “don’t go this time, be careful’, but I had already promised my 
friend that I would go and I didn’t want to bottle out... I also wanted to see it. As we 
travelled into town on the tram I remember not seeing a civilian vehicle, only the 
LKWs, we saw the uniformed people and the riot shields. I felt physically that the town 
was under threat... Then we got off at the Karl Marx Platz and went to the 
Nikolaikirche, as we were scared we thought it best to get into a church as it was safe... 
But the Nikolaikirche was already full, so we walked through the town to the 
Thomaskirche but that was also already full, and someone said that the Reformed 
church was also open... and we saw lots of people going in there... so we joined them 
in the Reformed church and took part in the peace prayers there — but it was clear that 
the town was threatened. 


RBD: OK and could you tell me a bit more about the peace prayers? What did other people 
say or do? What did the Priest say on 9 October? 


RS: On the day we prayed, we sang, a sermon was held... I remember the Evangelical 
Regional Bishop was there... and gave us courage that it would remain peaceful. I 
remember the appeal of the Leipzig 6 which was read out. I remember at the end they 
said “Go with God. The church will remain open as a place of refuge, and we hope it all 
goes peacefully.” And then we went out. We crossed over the bridge and there stood 
L.O.s on the Briihl, it is now a shopping mall but it was an open square then, there were 
LKWs with police... I thought “this is strange, they aren’t doing anything, they are just 
sitting there.” We went further to Karl Marx Platz, and on Grimmaische Street and Karl 
Marx Platz — there were the masses. It was unbelievable. We were both so happy that 
there were so many there. We said “they can’t shoot us all, they just can’t do it.” We 
were all so happy, it was an unbelievable feeling for me, that I find difficult to describe, 
but I can remember it now. And it was just a normal church service, at least normal for 
the peace prayer services. We prayed for the imprisoned, for more freedom, but what 
specifically we prayed for on 9 October I do not recall. 


RBD: Your arrival on Karl Marx Platz, that was the moment you knew that in spite of the 
Stasi and police, that was the moment... 
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RS: For me it was so pf... they couldn’t shoot so many people... and then over the loud 
speakers came the appeal of the Leipzig 6 and that was very unusual... for it to be 
publicly aired... that is when we knew that nothing would happen that night, if they 
were happy to play that over the loud speakers. 


RBD: Thanks. And then did you march around the Ring altogether? 
RS: As a mass yes. 
RBD.: In the mass. And for how long did that take? An hour? 


RS: No idea (laughs) I went home quite quickly afterwards because I wanted to see my 
children. It was a huge feeling, I knew I would be there again, absolutely I would be 
there. 


RBD: In your opinion why was the demo peaceful? 


RS: With the benefit of hindsight, I think the political situation was probably favourable... 
Gorbachev had signalled the USSR would no longer influence GDR politics... the 
international attention was so big... but we were economically weakened — and then, 
the situation was ripe and we also had luck on our side... because there was such 
international attention that the government couldn’t trust to do it... I think it was also 
the people on the streets... the masses. 


RBD: And that you were so quiet and peaceful, out of the churches, many people with 
candles? 


RS: I didn’t have a candle on 9 October. I am trying to remember how many had candles... 
no I can’t. They played a role... We had already lit and placed candles at the 
Nikolaikirche but on 9 October I and my friend had no candles. But the peacefulness, 
that played a big role. We often said in the church “pay attention to your neighbours, 
make sure it remains peaceful, do not have your hands free to cause trouble.” We said 
all that in the church. We then all made sure that our neighbours were not involved in 
anything they shouldn’t, and that played a big role. We gave them nothing to think “we 
must react...” 


RBD: Some people chanted “We are the people” and “No violence” etc... 


RS: Yes that also played a role. The slogan “We are the people” played a big role. Firstly, it 
gave us all courage, that all of us were the people... We are the people, and you are not. 
I think it made many of the troops out there that night look at us in a new light and 
think “yes... they are the people.” 


RBD.: I read about young soldiers who at the sight of all those people, realised that they were 
not doing the right thing, and that they were being lied to, and that those people out 
there they were supposed to be preventing, were actually really the people. 


RS: Yes... um... yes. 
RBD: And what was your personal opinion of the state, the Stasi, the SED? 


RS: I could not tolerate the state any longer. I found the politics overwhelmed me, the lack of 
freedom crushed me, Leipzig was not in a good way, many houses were in a state of 
disrepair... and as J said, I had fear for the future, for me and my children. For me the 
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state was not child friendly... I noticed that those that acted or thought differently faced 
many restrictions and I wanted this politics no more. I hadn’t imagined that it would all 
happen so quickly. We had thought long and hard about applying to leave or fleeing, 
but in summer ’89 it was not possible... my father-in-law had died and we felt we 
could not leave my mother-in-law, but I felt I had to do something, even to affect a 
small change... the big changes that occurred I had not envisaged... the speed of 
reunification, or the fall of the Berlin Wall, I had never imagined that to be possible. It 
was unbelievable. And the dissolution of the Stasi, I took part in that, for me that was 
the most sinister, outrageous instrument of power in the GDR and I thought if the Stasi 
was gone, then there is a chance of change. 


RBD: And you couldn’t go to the West, but did you want the government and perhaps 
socialism to change and perhaps not the great changes that did occur? 


RS: Where there was a chance of it I wanted the Wall to be open and reunification and not a 
new form of socialism, but many felt differently. For me, personally, reunification was 
important, because I thought that a continuation of socialism would have resulted in a 
dictatorship. For me it was... I wanted reunification actually... (laughs). 


RBD: OK, fantastic. So after the demonstration what was the feeling amongst the 
demonstrators? 


RS: After 9 October I had the impression that it was a liberation. I thought “we have done it, 
they haven’t shot us, we do not have to fear.” It was a happy feeling, for me and my 
friend and those around us it was... whoa... a huge feeling. 


RBD: And did you feel on 9 October that the demo was a victory for the people? 
RS: Yes, for me and the people. 

RBD: And not a defeat for the state? 

RS: I didn’t spare the state a thought. Hahaha. I just thought “we did it.” 


RBD: OK and in the following days after, did you feel that, or witness other people who did 
not participate, say that they would participate at the next demo? 


RS: After 9 October there was so much spoken about it at work, in total. I noticed lots of 
people were talking about participating at the next one on 16 October. 


RBD: Did you feel, and perhaps others did too, that the success of the demo made the 
position of the SED untenable? 


RS: I had thought that, but the Stasi files reflect that the balance could well have tipped back 
in their favour. They had not yet felt that they had lost their power, and they tried... to 
stay in power and to keep the power in their hands. It was good that the demos 
continued and that more people went and that we did not stop demonstrating. 


RBD: Did you feel on 9 October that something noteworthy had happened? 
RS: Yes. 
RBD: Do you think ‘the day of decision’ is a worthy name for 9 October? 
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RS: Yes I do. It was ‘the day of decision’ although that only became apparent later on. 
RBD: Did you think that the following events after 9 October would happen? 


RS: On 9 October... I did not think that the Wall would be opened or the borders too, I never 
thought that was possible. Therefore on 9 November I saw it on TV and it was 
unbelievable. On the Monday after I went with my children to Berlin because we had to 
show them that the borders were open and that we could stand on the other side of the 
Brandenburg Gate and not stand on the east side looking west, but we could stand on 
the west side and look east. It was an amazing feeling... it felt that from small steps we 
had suddenly taken a big step forward. 


RBD: And was it your first time in the West? 


RS: It was not my first time in the West, no. I had a cousin in the West who had got married, 
and I was given a 14 day pass to the West for the wedding. But only for me. I had to 
travel alone, not with my husband or my children, so I would come back and not leave 
the children alone. I wanted to show the children that the borders were open. It was 
unbelievable... 


RBD.: I can only imagine. It must have been amazing. Did the demos alter your perception of 
the SED at all? Because it was peaceful and there was no violence. 


RS: I think they were in a very difficult situation, and the fact that they might lose their 
power, that played a big role. Whether it changed our minds or not... I don’t think so. 


RBD: OK, that is all of my questions for you. Thank you so much for meeting me. 
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Appendix Two - Interview with Saskia Paul 
- 27 May 2013 


RBD: So my first question to you is, can you please describe what you did on 9 October 
1989? 


SP: In the morning I was at work, the entire day until 3.30. I worked in a kindergarten, then 
after work I went into the town centre with the tram where I met my (at the time) 
boyfriend and we went to stand at the Nikolaikirche yard... and... we had heard all day 
what would happen that night... and... then we took part in the demo. 


RBD: Why did you take part in the demo of 9 October 1989? 


SP: So... I was a member of an oppositional group here in Leipzig, the nitiativgruppe 
Leben. We had taken part in the first and second marches in Leipzig in autumn 1989. I 
decided to join the opposition because I no longer agreed with the GDR, which means I 
had gone for several years to the peace prayers, initially from 83/84 and regularly from 
87. For me it was a perfectly natural thing to do to go to the peace prayers. I used to 
perform peaceful socialist services in the group and with children’s groups in the GDR. 
That was normal for me, and I was able to experience the entire development. The first 
Monday demo was a cult demo in March 89, I experienced the marches, the music 
festival, Mondays in the Nikolaikirche. That Monday the Nikolaikirche was already full 
so we had to stand outside and wait for the demo to start, but I was there the entire time 
at every Monday. 


RBD: What did you hope to achieve? 


SP: We had only very small aims, we wanted reform, we wanted to be heard... what actually 
developed no one had imagined. We were all fearful that it would be bloody but we 
wanted freedom, freedom to travel, free press, a bit of personal freedom, naturally more 
democracy, and human rights. I had friends in prison because of their political opinions 
who I wanted released. It was all in rather small steps. We wanted to attempt a 
discussion with the state, or SED. We had Gorbachev as our role model. That was all 
that seemed possible in the GDR. As far as the fall of the Berlin Wall was concerned, 
peaceful revolution etc., was unimaginable. 


RBD: Did you have any worries or fears on that day? 


SP: Quite big fears yes. I remember feeling quite bad about it all day. I had witnessed on 2 
October what happened when the police attack, how many people there were the 
Monday before. We had fear... The rumours... many of them said “Yes we have extra 
blood reserves, the hospitals have emergency beds, the doctors cannot leave their 
hospitals, they must do overtime, the combat groups are readying themselves etc.” 
There was an article in the newspaper where a combat group commander wrote that 
“with weapons in the hand we will protect the state.” We had fear. But... also... had a 
bit of courage. We had some courage, a few doubts, there were so many feelings that 
were naturally... the whole spectrum of hope, and how were we to live? I was only 22, 
I wanted to see the world, to study, I was able to do that afterwards but not at that time 
and we had fear and courage... I believe. 
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RBD: And how did it feel as a participant during the demo? 


SP: So we met at the Nikolaikirche yard, the church was full, and as we stood there and 
waited friends came up to us and told us “Yea there are combat groups over there, 
soldiers are there...” and ... there were so many rumours and it wasn’t clear what was 
true. I had been warned at work not to go into town, not to go to the town centre, not to 
participate in the demo... um... they played a big role. It was an improbable epiphany, 
a bit of fear and then on the loudspeaker came the Appeal by the Leipzig Six — then I 
noticed that it wasn’t just us who went from Monday to Monday to the peace prayers 
and wanted to engage politically. And then as people came out of the Nikolaikirche, up 
the Grimmaische Street and into Augustus- I mean Karl Marx Platz, we could not see 
any police or any vehicles anywhere, you could only see people. People, people, people 
everywhere. And it was such an amazing feeling, it was a euphoria, it was crazy, I find 
it very difficult to put it into words... It was good, though, and it was a “whoops, if so 
many people are here they can’t do anything. Where are the tanks? Where are the 
soldiers? Where are the police standing? Where are the combat groups?” You could not 
even see them because of the masses of people that were there. And then we heard “yes 
they have moved back, they are out of the town centre” and then we went over the Karl 
Marx Platz and around the Ring, and the loud speaker played different things... It is 
difficult now to recall exactly what we shouted but naturally we shouted “we are not 
rowdies” and such things. If you went, as I did, to every Monday demo it is hard to 
remember exactly what was shouted, we sang, I know that, one saw one’s neighbours, 
it was a feeling that is very, very hard to express... it was... something had been 
achieved, but that was clear, it was only the beginning, and as we went further around 
the Ring we thought we would be stopped by the Stasi, first at the train station, at the 
bridge and then at the Round Corner Stasi building, and that that all was peaceful 
was... crazy. It was a feeling I will remember for my whole life. 


RBD: So you knew that the Stasi and army and police etc. were ready but in your opinion 
why was the demo peaceful? 


SP: One can only speculate. Even today there is no formal evidence. I believe that many, 
many factors played a role. Firstly I think because the demonstrators were peaceful, that 
much is clear, the masses of demonstrators protected us all. There were at least 70,000 
people there, possibly even 100,000 people, you couldn’t count them all, and there was 
no way to be able to do so. It is difficult, but 70,000 minimum. And it was the people 
that made it peaceful. It was an awakening of power... I just think that Krenz didn’t 
trust to give the order to shoot, I mean, the GDR was founded with particular rules, it 
wanted to be a halfway democratic but... also an example Socialist country... I think 
there was lots... I think fear played a role on 9 October, that the SED people and Stasi 
people didn’t want to be responsible for losing the streets... the time was ripe... so 
many factors played roles... there were thousands of reasons which luckily came 
together on the day and made it peaceful. 


RBD: And you have no idea why the troops did not attack the demonstrators? 


SP: That is even today not known, there are perhaps many reasons, many reasons. It was the 
Appeal by the Leipzig 6, the people in the SED might have changed their minds. In the 
combat groups some said “no we will not go, we will not shoot our people.” I think it is 
really difficult to say why... 
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RBD: So many factors yes. And you have said that you attended demos before and after 9 
October, what was your opinion of the SED before 9 October? 


SP: It was clear that all of them were not ready to, or didn’t realize that they needed to 
change. The party government, the party leadership was not taken seriously. There were 
some party members who joined the opposition groups because they had doubts over 
the party, because they had done nothing. We just didn’t take those old people, those 
functionaries seriously... I must say they were puppets, and before the demo happened, 
Egon Krenz had congratulated China for their massacre at Tiananmen Square, that had 
scared a lot of us and conveyed a very realistic picture of the dictatorship, for it was a 
dictatorship. That is all that one can say about the SED. I think that the little people, 
many of them have seceded from it recently, they all went into it opportunistically, for 
career reasons, but even then, they were simply old men whose time had gone, and who 
could not even imagine what was happening amongst the people, and that was with the 
Stasi, which I find astonishing. 


RBD: Yes, and now after the demo, how did you feel? 


SP: Oh it was madness. It was intoxicating. We knew... or rather we hoped that history 
would not go back, we didn’t know really exactly what had happened but we knew that 
next Monday we had to go again, more people would have to come... It was clear 
that...... many people had the 17 June 1953 in their heads that night, I know stories 
from my parents about what happened then... and so to say... resistance that was not 
bloody, no shooting, but peaceful, that had motivated many things to do... and it was 
just so in the time after... the photos of the Monday demos preoccupied everything... 
one can hardly believe the speed of the changes that happened. Most extreme was the 
fall of the Berlin Wall, and that was a “whoops, what happened here?” moment, until 
the reunification, the time, the year that passed, we did so many things that we had 
never done before, we travelled. In 1990 I went to London, that was my London dream, 
the 9 October was an emancipation but also an accelerator of time. 


RBD: Did you feel that something noteworthy or historic had occurred? 
SP: Yes. 
RBD: Did you feel that it was a victory for the people? 


SP: Yes it was a victory for the people out on the streets. That much is clear. Most 
astonishing was that it was peaceful, on 2 October until 8 October it wasn’t peaceful, 
one should not forget that... but then it was peaceful and it was a victory for the people. 


RBD: OK, after the demo, did you believe more in the protest movement — that it could 
achieve something? 


SP: Yes. We already knew that the movement could achieve something, we just didn’t know 
what it could achieve. We had only hoped for small steps, we had Gorbachev as our 
role model, but then so much happened, the groups really at the beginning only had one 
aim and that was to demonstrate, to show the state that we were not happy, but it 
spawned so many other groups... The SPD, STP, SPD, Demokratisches Aufbruch and 
that showed that political interest was already quite big... they engaged so many people 
politically, that it showed what was possible. 


RBD: Did you feel after 9 October that the SED was no longer needed? 
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SP: No, it was clear that something big had happened, but we could not imagine that the state 
would fall apart so quickly. Once they started to sit down at the round table talks, then I 
think it became clear that we didn’t need them anymore, but at the time, they were the 
leading party, they had control of the weapons, the military, so we needed them. At that 
time no one could imagine them not being there, but we did imagine that much would 
change and the party would have to change, but then a few weeks after 9 November 
things had changed so much we all felt very differently. 


RBD: Had your opinion of the SED changed after the demo? 


SP: No, my opinion of the SED has never changed. To my mind the SED was always bad, 
the party leadership was bad, the GDR system was bad. The Stasi was the very tip of 
the iceberg, no one really knew what they were up to. One could not really imagine, I 
mean of course you could but nobody dared to really imagine life without the SED... 
everything was dominated by the SED, and one couldn’t imagine life without them. We 
distrusted all of them, they were like flags in the wind, those Wendehiilse’””. We 
distrusted all of them. Egon Krenz was very distrusted when he came to power. All of 
them were untrustworthy, but no one could imagine anything different. 


RBD: In your opinion is the name ‘day of decision’ a worthy name for 9 October? 


SP: It was the day of decision. One should not forget that it was the peak. There were demos 
in Dresden on 8 October and in Plauen on 7 October that were not peaceful, but I think 
the masses of people that were in Leipzig made 9 October the day of decision, yes. One 
cannot forget the entire context, the events before, but it was a turning point to 
peacefulness in the revolution, and therefore it was the day of decision. 


RBD: OK, do you have anything to say that I as a foreigner and non-participant can better 
understand it? 


SP: I think one can only truly understand it if you were there, and that has nothing to do with 
being a foreigner. I think it depend on who was there, and therefore can better 
understand. As for the new generation, post-Wende, all those who did not experience it 
because they were too young, I think this situation is world historic... or at least... I 
think ultimately that for those who were not there, the emotions are hard to understand 
for all people. 


RBD: OK, thank you very much for your time. 
SP: No problem. 





**7 \Wendehalse — wry necks — a species of bird that can turn its head both ways. It became a colloquial term 


coined in the post-89 era to describe the two-faced nature of some of the former Party members who became 
pro-Unification once the SED was no longer in power. 
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Appendix Three - Interview with Marit 
Schulz - 27 May 2013 


RBD: Can you please describe to me what you did on 9 October 1989? 


MS: I went on 9 October 1989 to the demonstration here in Leipzig and walked around the 
Ring, I remember very well above all the time beforehand, there was a very strong 
repression on one side but also a lot of hope in the town... On the official side there 
was the attempt to make the demo as small as possible... I knew from my father, who 
was a doctor at the university, that beds, emergency beds had been prepared, so we 
were prepared for the worst... and one went along with very mixed feelings on this 
day... and one naturally had fear as to how it would turn out, whether you would come 
home that night... and... um... as I said, how the demo in these dimensions would 
happen and it was a very strange event that would only happen once in my life. 


RBD: Yes, and why did you demonstrate on 9 October? 


MS: I grew up in Leipzig and um... always the shrinking of personal human rights of 
freedom was the most important thing, I had experienced this in my own family and... 
at the time... I used the outbreak of demonstrations to show that we wanted change. 


RBD: OK, what sort of changes? 


MS: Above all more freedom, more democracy in the foreground for us. It was a 
development that could not go any further in the GDR... so the democratic basic rights 
were important but also the economic problems and the environmental deterioration 
had to be stopped. You see now how lovely Leipzig is but if you had seen it at the time 
in 1989, the state of this wonderful Griinderzeit architecture... you would have seen 
how important it was. 


RBD: OK, could you describe to me the worries you had that night about attending? 


MS: I think at that personal moment... I mean at the moment everybody’s worries were quite 
personal... As you walked along the streets and saw the combat groups with their 
weapons and tanks and the military LK Ws everywhere, which was very threatening... 
one knew from the week before at the smaller demo on 2 October what had happened 
to the demonstrators, that some had been imprisoned. And we all had Peking in our 
minds, the Tiananmen Square massacre, it was not a foregone conclusion that it would 
be peaceful... it was a situation which was very difficult for every person, and for every 
person it went differently. 


RBD: Of course and how did it feel as a participant? 


MS: Being amongst such a large amount of demonstrators, it was a feeling that we could 
really change something. Suddenly there was this rage of people that up until then had 
not been able to speak together... that suddenly came together and there had been so 
much mistrust of each other, people not sure if their neighbour was with the Stasi, and 
then suddenly all of these people came together with a common aim of wanting change, 
and it triggered so much power. 
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RBD: What was the dynamic on the streets like? 


MS: It was very quiet. It was very quiet. That is what is so exciting is that everyone has their 
own memories of what happened. If you talk to twenty different people, you will hear 
twenty different personal remembrances, but overall, the atmosphere was of course 
excited, of course... and... above all it was... um... it was difficult but it was a... quite 
excited silence. Then came the appeal by the Leipzig Six and the calls of “we are the 
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people”, “no violence” etc. and they gave everyone a lot of courage. 
RBD: Did you take part in the peace prayers? 


MS: Yes, yes at the Nikolaikirche. I was a participant at them before 9 October but not 
regularly, but I was there at the Nikolaikirche on 9 October. 


RBD.: In your opinion, why was the demo peaceful? 


MS: That is an exciting question, which has been long discussed. Um... there are so many 
aspects that came together, that simply... there are so many practical details... no one 
had wanted to make the decision or was able to make the decision... If you talk to 
Pastor Fiihrer he believes it was a miracle of biblical proportions, I think that so many 
things came together and that the situation was ripe for change and at the end stood this 
breakthrough... um... and I think that no one can reduce it to one particular factor that 
you can say ‘that was it’ because so many different aspects came together. 


RBD: Exactly. And so did you take part in any other demos before and after 9 October? 


MS: Yes, but only in Leipzig. In Leipzig there were many people who came from out of 
town, from Plauen for example and there were other big demos in other towns, East 
Berlin for example, but I didn’t go to any of those. 


RBD: And what was your opinion of the SED before the demo? 


MS: It was a dictatorship. One cannot say it was a party, it was a dictatorship, that ripped 
power away from others... It was a system quite clearly built on repression and where 
personal rights were removed. 


RBD: OK thanks. And after the demo how did you feel? 
MS: Directly on 9 October? 
RBD: Yes on 9 October. After you went home. 


MS: Certainly, firstly there was this, this... this relief. That really stayed. I can personally say 
that I wasn’t yet aware that things would happen so quickly. With the benefit of 
hindsight it looked quite clear but when you were in that moment, at that minute then 
you were facing so many different things and felt so personally threatened by what was 
happening, and it was a huge relief. And one had already sensed that it was now not so 
easy for the situation to turn around. Now it was... yes... a... yes... but... um... but 
then things happened so quickly, for example the fall of the Berlin Wall on 9 November 
I had not thought that possible. 


RBD: Exactly. Did you feel that something noteworthy or historic had happened? 


fie, 


MS: That is what is so peculiar, whether something historic occurred, that is a big word, but 
what was peculiar about it... um... and that is what is unique when one looks at the 
history of the Eastern bloc, 1953 in the GDR, ’68 in Czechoslovakia, um... the will for 
change was always quickly repressed, and here suddenly... something nobody had 
undertaken before, wanted to do, or could do, it was already a breakthrough... the 
feeling was already there. 


RBD: Yes, and did you feel that it was a victory for the people? 


MS: One could couch it in those terms yes, because it was the first time that so many people 
had been mobilized um... as I said... um... the state powers at the end were helpless, 
powerless. 


RBD: Us historians always want to put things into neat boxes, it was either a victory or a 
defeat... or a mixture of the two, but life isn’t always like that. 


MS: Nothing is always black and white (laughs) 
RBD: (laughs) Yes... After the demo did you believe in the protest movement more? 
MS: What do you mean? 


RBD: Because the demo was peaceful and a breakthrough, did you feel that the protest 
movement could change things in the GDR? 


MS: I think that this hope was very strong at the demo on 9 October because, as I said, it was 
something unknown and there were these new dimensions. So there naturally was a lot 
of hope that changes could happen. 


RBD: And did you feel after the demo that the SED was not necessary anymore? 
MS: At the very least they didn’t have the power they believed they had. 


RBD: Um... yes... did you think that the events that did happen after 9 October would 
happen? 


MS: Um... that it all happened so quickly... I don’t think so. The events developed so 
dynamically that no one had expected. Um... I think that the right decisions were taken 
at the right time... um... here really with... um... to make a unified German state... in 
Europe to be unified again... for a unified Europe 


RBD: OK. Did your opinion of the SED change after the demo, because it was peaceful? 
MS: What of the SED? 
RBD: Yes. 


MS: Um... that I would have to... I remember... I believed certainly um... there certainly 
were some um... protagonists in the SED who did try to rescue the situation and tried... 
to secure a rather restrained form of dialogue um... but... but I had rather big doubts 
whether such changes were planned or even wanted. 


RBD: OK, and um... historians and many other people have called 9 October the ‘day of 
decision’ — do you believe it was the day of decision or not? 
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MS: Um... there are always particular... um it is an important thing to have symbols and 
rituals and that day is naturally one of those, which has been worked on and there are 
lots of building blocks over a long time, that have made this 9 October into something. 
Um... in history it is important to have a date on which a particular event will happen, 
and therefore 9 October is very well suited for it, as it was the largest demonstration in 
the history of the GDR, even without all the other activities which take the limelight 
because 9 October was an important stepping stone on the way to it. For me 9 October 
is a more important date than 3 October. 


RBD: OK and my last question to you is, do you have anything else to add so that I as a 
foreigner and someone who was not there can better understand 9 October? 


MS: I believe above all it is important to hold on to the remembrance, and I believe that we 
do so, through the Lichtfest and the art and community projects we run, they have made 
possible... also for the generation that did not witness it, it is important to make them 
aware of it. Because I believe that now, perhaps even more than in 1989, it is important 
to advocate democracy in Europe, for a unified Europe... um... um... And um... to 
that extent 9 October is for us always a turning and rallying point, at which we can look 
back and remember, but also look forward at the same time. Therefore it is important 
for us not only to hold 9 October simply as a remembrance day and historical day... 
that only sits in the history books, rather that we fill that day very consciously with life, 
in order to maintain the day in the public consciousness, what it means to live ina 
dictatorship, or even in a free democratic country, and how important it is for every 
person. Therefore we have decided together with the agents in Leipzig to bring these 
projects together, and we are very happy that so many young people are wanting to take 
part and that is something we wanted to achieve, that young people who have no 
personal memories of it can still have access to it. To keep it alive. 


RBD: Exactly. Frau Schulz, thank you for your time. 
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Appendix Four - Interview with SylKe Jilani - 
30 May 2013 


RBD: Can you please describe to me what you did on 9 October 1989? 


SJ: On 9 October 1989? Yes so in the morning I was collected from the school I worked at 
and was taken... um... yea... from the school to the school agency where I was 
interviewed by a man from the Stasi... because I had given some documents to my 
students, which were not acceptable at the time. So I spent... I don’t know, maybe 3 or 
4 hours there and was really questioned as to why I had done it blah, blah, blah... And 
then in the afternoon I was quite sad and totally kaput and I went home because I 
thought my job was over... and then my at the time boyfriend came home and said 
“tonight there is this decisive demonstration and we are going to it”... but... and so... I 
was quite... I had a little bit of fear, because I thought “I have already made a bit of a 
name for myself today and I don’t really want to get into trouble again”... because it 
was dangerous you know? We knew that there was an order to shoot and it was quite... 
But my boyfriend said “we are definitely going” and so then we went the tram into 
town, and we got there about 6ish and... yea... there were several thousand people 
there already... and then we met up with friends that were there... there was so many 
people... and then finally the demo got underway... and yea... there were so many 
people there, I had never seen so many people in one place before... And I felt happy to 
be in the middle of so many people because... left, right, up ahead there were 
soldiers... Yes it was not very fun and I thought to myself “Hmm this is a bit shit, I 
didn’t want to be here”... um... finally I believe that if I was my present age then I 
would not have gone to it. At the time I thought “Yea, Revolution!” and so on, but in 
spite of all of that it was very scary, because we knew a couple of the soldiers... and it 
was a funny... it was a funny feeling. 


RBD: Why did you take part in the demo? What was you motivation? 


SJ: Yea well when we went along to the earlier demos the motivation was naturally that we 
wanted to show our dissatisfaction with the lack of freedom... I was also only just 20 
and logically... that was... the done thing... nobody really knew how it would turn out 
but... I had been in Hungary during the summer and I had to really think “do I go or do 
I not”, but I had my parents, my siblings, I had to think about them too... um... I 
believe that it was really down to rebellious reasons as a young... girl. 


RBD: OK and what did you hope to achieve? 


SJ: Um... I had already hoped... I... had hoped that it would lead to more freedom... not so 
consciously, I didn’t go with the aim of “I am the fighter for so-and-so”, yea... it was a 
feeling that it was the right thing to do and that the side I wanted to stand on. Naturally 
because I wanted to travel, that I wanted to see the world, um... that I wanted... the 
freedom to do those things. 


RBD: OK um... can you tell me a little bit more about the worries and fears that you had? 


SJ: Oh yea... so firstly I had fears for myself... because I was a newly qualified teacher and 
that was for me... normally I would never have done such a thing because technically I 
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worked for the state... normally... and on the other hand we knew that it would be 
dangerous... I don’t think anyone really knew how dangerous beforehand... but one 
knew that it had the potential to be... I believe that... I knew that... I don’t think that I 
had really thought about it too much... I knew that people would go if they wanted to 
and there was such a large amount of people and... that we knew there were other 
movements in other countries with people who were facing worse troubles and... yes 
we knew that there could be trouble on that evening. 


RBD: OK and how did it feel to be a participant? 


SJ: Grandiose. On the one hand nervous, but there was also this huge energy... that was 
already an historic feeling, one had already felt that something extraordinary was 
happening, such a large amount of the town’s population were there... and that was 
something quite different from what I had experienced before... At the demo before I 
had sat on the shoulders of my boyfriend to see what was happening, and that was 
amazing to see how many people were there that night (2 October), but at the 9 October 
demo it was different, because... we were so pushed together and, as I said, you 
couldn’t get out of the crowd once you were in it, because left, right there were soldiers 
so you could go neither left nor right and it was really so... And that was um... a bit 
scary and... you couldn’t anymore... you had to walk forward with the crowd and we 
knew that at the train station there were the last group of soldiers... and we didn’t really 
know how they would react once we got there... um... and that was... I mean... we 
had a lot of fear. 


RBD: What was the atmosphere in the streets like? 


SJ: Um... on one hand very determined, it was very clear what we were there to do... but on 
the other hand there was those organised things read out over the loud speaker, for 
example... by the conductor at the Gewandhaus? 


RBD: Kurt Masur. 


SJ: Yes exactly... thank you, duh! He also spoke on behalf of the underground movement he 
had organised and he said “people stay calm” um... various organised things too... 
um... yea that helped most people feel a lot better I think. 


RBD: In your opinion why was the demo peaceful? 


SJ: Oh... I believe that there are many... so one can... the demos were always peaceful, 
there was never anyone there with bombs or Molotov cocktails etc. It was the people on 
the streets who said “we do not want this, please, and not that” and therefore the 
demonstrators were peaceful... not like today, you see the left and the right protesting 
with violence. Why it remained peaceful? Why we were not shot by them? I believe 
that is such a big question, that us as such small figures in the entire process cannot 
adequately answer... I think the time was ripe for the... it was finally... it was simply 
that the energy had tipped our way. 


RBD: Some people have claimed that it was a decision by Egon Krenz... 
SJ: I don’t believe that. 


RBD: Why? 
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SJ: I don’t believe it, I believe that the people in the powerful positions were little more than 
puppets... of the police and international powers so... I today can say that I still don’t 
know how and why it remained peaceful. We naturally thought that... it makes sense to 
some extent that all these people in different countries were realising that “we don’t 
like what is going on here, we need to change things”... but... the decision... how it 
was made... probably only because of the amount of people on the streets, perhaps I 
don’t know but I can imagine that there were some other plans, perhaps Gorbachev had 
said something... he had warned them “life punishes those who come too late...” that 
was the direction things were going... um... no idea... I believe that this... perhaps 
someone in the GDR had... they thought “we cannot shoot all these people”... no idea 
really... 


RBD: OK and did you take part in the peace prayers? 


SJ: Um... not actively... I was there once to see what it was and um... yea in my opinion to 
see what they did but I didn’t take an active part in them. 


RBD: OK and did you participate in other demos? 


SJ: Um... not directly because I was spending a lot of time in Berlin. I am a musician and I 
was socialising a lot with other artists and then there was a ban for some GDR bands, 
that were openly oppositional... There was, they were banned because they had sent an 
appeal to Honecker and the Politbiiro and in it they set out their opinions of change and 
as a result of that appeal they were banned. So because I spent a lot of time in Berlin 
with those other musicians... um... I was aware of what was going on in the... the... 
um... the opposition but... because I was in Berlin I was not so directly involved in 
many of the other demos in Leipzig. 


RBD: What was your opinion of the SED? 


SJ: Huh! Yes naturally not a good one... it was... I cannot clearly... I am happy that I 
experienced it... it always had two sides to it you know? ... I had a happy childhood... 
naturally when you live in a place without basic freedoms it is not great... I had a 
grandfather who lived in France, I wanted to go and travel... that was not possible. I 
wanted to be able to go and see things and meet other people, I had studied literature, I 
read a lot of world literature, I wanted to go and see all the things I had read about... so 
naturally I was no supporter of the SED. 


RBD: And after the demo how did you feel? 


SJ: Amazing... No one really knew in which big... context it was but... it was a clear 
victory, it was clear... wow that has not happened... finally a demo had happened that 
had not been ended by violence and was actually allowed to finish... and it was a clear 
victory. 


RBD: What did you do after? 


SJ: It was quite late, it was so late, almost midnight or so and I had to be up early, 5.30 or so. 
I think we had hung around with a load of others out on the streets for a while... um... 
and then people started going home, and then... no one had a car so it took quite a 
while to get home and the streets were so chaotic anyway. Then... we got home and 
just went to bed, we were just spent. 
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RBD: Did you feel that something noteworthy or historic had happened? 


SJ: Yes. On the next day, seeing that it was being reported internationally, how and what 
and... overall it was in the newspaper and being in so many places and papers, in 
Prague, in Berlin and everywhere... in Bavaria... All Hell had broken loose... and so 
many... these events made me realize that I was living in a meaningful time. 


RBD: You have already said that it was a victory... you were not a member of the 
oppositional groups... but after the success of the demo did you believe more in the 
protest movement? 


SJ: I don’t know whether I was really that into the whole protest movement... naturally there 
were those groups that had fought for a long time for change and had organised various 
things and the Monday demos that had been going for a few months but they were 
really, really small... um... I had believed, I suppose, in change... I had believed that... 
so much had happened that I had never imagined... for example the fall of the Berlin 
Wall was something as a GDR citizen I had never imagined, but that was at that time 
and after the demo it seemed possible... that it happened so quickly was not 
foreseeable... clearly it had caused something and that is what I believed in... yes. 


RBD: OK and... yea... did you feel after the demo that the SED was no longer necessary? 
SJ: Clearly... at the demo we had said “bye, thanks, we don’t need you anymore” (laughs). 


RBD: OK and so in the following weeks, there were so many astonishing things, did you 
think or imagine that such events would happen? 


SJ: No. Naturally we had hoped for them but that it happened so quickly I don’t think anyone 
had thought possible. The opening of the Wall, that was a real error, haha... I don’t 
know, on the Friday after the Wall came down, I got up early, about 6, we had school 
on Friday and I went to the church and had a coffee, and the radio was on quietly as 
were drinking our coffee, and the radio said “people are dancing on the Wall’, and I 
thought “people are dancing on the Wall? That doesn’t make sense.” And then the 
commentary was like “Yay!” and then it struck that it was the Berlin Wall and then I 
shouted loudly “What!? That’s crazy!” it was such a crazy feeling, and the students 
were all the same. I packed up early for the day and went immediately to Berlin to 
celebrate with friends... and then by the evening we were so drunk, totally pissed... 
that was great... such a crazy error. 


RBD: Did your opinion of the SED change after the demo? 


SJ: No. No, it was clear after the demo that it was all over, and that it was... they had lost 
their control and we didn’t need them anymore, that much was totally... clear. 


RBD: OK. And many people, many historians and others have called 9 October the ‘day of 
decision’; do you think that the name day of decision is a worthy one? 


SJ: I do believe so, because I think... for this country... for the GDR, this demo in Leipzig, 
the 9 October was very decisive, because... I think internationally it would not have 
lasted much longer so it would have happened anyway... but... how it happened... that 
is so... relatively drama-less... even peaceful... that it was peaceful and it all happened 
so quickly... therefore I think that we had the huge march, no one had thought it 
possible, the almost 100,000 people on the streets... I think no one foresaw that. 
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RBD: OK... 


SJ: And naturally decisively... I think that it was clear that they wanted to incorporate the 
demo... but I think it was clear that a year later it wasn’t forgotten so... 


RBD: And so... my last question... do you have anything more that I as a non-participant 
could better understand what happened? 


SJ: What occurred? I think that we were in a position in our lives... where... where we were 
prepared to say “no, I want something different” and... um... yea... and we were 
prepared to take big risks to achieve that. And that so many people were prepared to do 
so, that was important... I think that... I mean I was there surrounded by so many 
people that I didn’t know and we were a huge... energy... That was amazing... haha... 
yea... It was a very... so to say... a global event in some ways... the consequences that 
the demo had after that, at the time we were probably unaware of... but... it was a 
feeling... when you march in one direction in a crowd of 100,000 and you know why 
you are there and you know what might happen... that is... that felt so great... yes 


RBD: OK, thank you Sylke. 


